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UNITY IN EDUCATION—I 


Contrary to common practice, we shall begin this investigation 
not at the bottom but in the middle. The reason will soon be 
apparent. If education is a ladder, its central rungs need special 
testing since they have to sustain the bulk of the weight; if it is 
a tool, we naturally take it up by the handle to ascertain its use- 
fulness; if it is a system of roads that lead us through life, the 
traveler spontaneously makes for the highway to reach his 
destination. 

It is readily seen that in our system of education the college 
period is the middle of the ladder. It is also the handle on the 
tool, but in a very real sense it is the great highway in our educa- 
tional work. The preparatory schools are the lanes that lead to 
it; the professional and technical schools as well as the university 
are located at the end or, if you prefer, on either side of this 
highway. 

It has always been and still is, at least in a measure, the main 
purpose of the college or, to speak more specifically, of the 
Liberal Arts College, to impart general education. Dr. Hutchins 
(The Higher Learning in America) takes the word “general” to 
refer both to subject-matter and numbers. He declares that it 
is “education for everybody” (p. 62). His views may prove 
sound and acceptable in time, but when we take into account 
present conditions we believe that the time has not yet come that 
general education of the college level is fitted for everybody, nor 
that everybody is fitted for it. The one is as true as the other. 
If, as Dr. Hutchins says, “economic conditions require us to pro- 
vide some kind of education for the young, and for all the young, 
up to about their twentieth year” (p. 61), it may be necessary 
to plan free educational attractions rather than formal educa- 
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tional courses, for we doubt if “everybody” in our democracy 
will take kindly to the program of intellectual content such as 
Dr. Hutchins has in mind. And if, as he himself admits, one- 
third of our youth “cannot learn from books” (p. 61), it is still 
very doubtful if “the other two-thirds” can be induced to learn 
from books. Call it the consequences of original sin or a national 
trait, the fact is that the large percentage of our youth loathe “to 
cultivate the intellectual virtues,” and, what gives our youth “a 
jump ahead” of other sons of Adam, they are the free-born citi- 
zens of a democracy. 

Hence, if the term general is to connotate numbers, that is 
everybody in this democracy, then the best that we can hope for, 
probably for many years to come if not forever, is that every- 
body be induced to complete high school, however little of gen- 
eral education may be left in it. Whether or not it would help 
the situation to fuse together and coordinate the courses now 
taught in the last grades of grammar school and in junior high 
school is a question that will again involve economic considera- 
tions. If this were done, it would undoubtedly make for more 
definite scholastic results, for closer application to work, and for 
an earlier and a more serious start with the college pregram. In 
that event college or general education would ordinarily termi- 
nate at the age of twenty, which Dr. Hutchins has in mind (p. 
61). 

For the present, then, we confine the word “general” to the 
subject-matter or the curriculum, and we speak of general educa- 
tion, such as the Liberal Arts College should provide. Surely, 
everybody in our democracy has the right to apply to college, 
but admission should be granted only on the basis of quality. 
The privilege of equal rights and liberty which all citizens enjoy 
is one thing; intellectual qualifications, such as reach beyond the 
high-school level, is quite another thing. The former is no 
guarantee for the latter. But there is no condition placed on the 
student as to his future career. He may go to the university or a 
professional school; he may not. The general education of which 
we speak is to fit the youth for any higher school or any walk 
in life. It is general in that its content is designed to impart 
Education in the broadest and best acceptation of the term. 

Needless to say, if the college is to impart genuine general 
education, then its curriculum has to be more firmly and more 
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organically linked to the high school program. In other words, 
the high school has to be reorganized so as to fit the college pro- 
gram. It is too late in the day to regret that the two were ever 
separated into two independent units. As a result our high 
school has disintegrated to such an extent and has burdened 
itself with such a variety and multiplicity of non-academic 
courses and activities as may serve indeed as a good preparation 
for life in a democracy but not as an adequate preparation for 
advanced studies, nor for a well-defined program of general edu- 
cation. The so-called academic high school, or what is left of 
it, alone can answer that purpose. 

What, then, is the purpose, the content and the method of 
general education. The third is here immaterial. The second is 
determined by the first, and the first is dependent upon the defi- 
nition of education. There are many opinions, but we all readily 
agree that all education is for the sake of man, and that its gen- 
eral purpose is man’s improvement. If there were a common 
agreement on man’s ultimate destiny or at least on certain 
standards of human perfection and happiness, it would be com- 
paratively easy to define education. And here is the main source 
of all confusion in the educational field, of the utter lack of 
intrinsic unity. And this confusion is certain to grow and de- 
velop into an Egyptian darkness as long as educators continue 
to play with the etymologies of the term “education” and mean- 
while multiply voluminous works on its aims and standards. If 
we could only get together and agree on the first line of the oldest 
educational book ever written: “In the beginning God created 
heaven and earth” (Gen. 1, 1); or if it were possible for the 
learned world to accept as the rock-bottom fundamental prin- 
ciple the simple answer of the first page of the penny Catechism, 
viz., “God created me to know Him, to love Him, and to obey 
Him forever in the world to come.” The mere suggestion would 
of course shock the educated world, and yet they must own that 
this answer is as good and as near the truth as any that has yet 
been proposed and, what is more, it does impart to education 
what we are all after, namely, intrinsic unity, extending from the 
very roots to the highest and foremost ramifications. 

Dr. Hutchins touches upon a vital matter when he insists that 
professors and students must have “a common stock of funda- 
mental ideas” (p. 60). He correctly emphasizes the need of 
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“cultivating the intellectual virtues” (p. 63), “the training of the 
intellectual powers” (p. 63). “In general education,” he says, 
“we may wisely leave experience to life and set about our job 
of intellectual training” (p. 70). 

There is, however, in this program the danger of running into 
an extreme. We cannot un-make youth, and it is feared that, 
if the youth in our democracy were asked to submit to a process 
of intellectual training to extend over several years, the teacher 
would soon find himself alone with a select few. Of course, our 
youth has been spoiled by the elective system and by the trend 
of these days to cram young minds with the practical knowledge 
of life rather than with the arts and sciences. But we cannot 
overlook their pronounced trend for the practical, the actual and 
the useful. Life around us is too vibrant and too obtrusive these 
days to be barred even from the sacred quiet of the classroom. 
And yet, if education means anything, it must train the intellect. 
Consequently, since the object of the intellect is truth, the ques- 
tion arises: What sections of the wide range of truth should 
properly be comprised within the scope or curriculum of a general 
education? 

Our task would be easy if we could agree on what Dr. Hutchins 
calls the “permanent studies which every person who wishes to 
call himself educated should master” (p. 70). No one will gain- 
say that the course of studies set down by him, viz., “the greatest 
books of the Western World and the arts of reading, writing, 
thinking, and speaking, together with mathematics” (p. 85), has 
a great deal to recommend it. But we fear that the very first 
item has in it elements that may frustrate the very purpose of 
his reform, which is to create unity in education. 

St. Paul spoke as a philosopher when he said: “Omnia mihi 
licita sunt,” but as a practical educator he added: “Sed non 
omnia expediunt.” To be sure, there is no more efficient means 
for stimulating thought, for sharpening the intellect and cultivat- 
ing the power of appreciation than the classics of every time and 
clime, but their influence is equally effective in distorting and dis- 
integrating the fundamental ideas of human thinking and living. 
The classics are classics because they treat of fundamentals, but 
unfortunately “unusquisque abundat in sensu suo.” Hence the 
promiscuous reading and study of the classics cannot but yield 
a still greater promiscuity in fundamentals. Where would a 
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class of youngsters land if they tried to analyse the Philosophy 
of Emmanuel Kant? We are told that even his pupils failed 
to understand him, not to speak of the legion of his commenta- 
tors. If “a common stock of fundamental ideas” is to be gained 
from the class or course envisaged by Dr. Hutchins, there will be 
need of a master of rare intelligence and still rarer authority to 
convince the class at least of the most important fundamental 
of fundamentals. And even such a master will not fare so well 
in our democratic system. For, if he propounds a system of 
thought that has merited the approval of the past, he will be 
accused of indoctrination, and if with untrammeled academic 
freedom he tears down everything that has been, to make way 
for a novel theory, he will only add to the confusion which 
already besets us. 

The youth of the present day may show an improvement in 
practical sense and mechancial knowledge over the youth of the 
past, but not in intellectual power and appreciation. Youth 
needs a guide. And the guide needs a definite road to follow. 
“Nihil novi sub sole.” It may sound foolish and humiliating to 
our enlightened age, but, if a teacher has not been able to find 
in the learning of the past a stock of fundamental ideas and a 
system of thought and philosophy that he can safely propose to 
others, he should not be allowed to teach at all, for he will only 
add to our common grief. The world has progressed in many 
things, but not in fundamental ideas. The danger is, that the 
more we teach and write, the farther we get away from them, 
and the farther we get away from unity. 

Dr. Hutchins hopes to bring about unity by making meta- 
physics the heart and center of our system. But if there is dis- 
agreement on the very fundamental metaphysical ideas our sys- 
tem would naturally die of heart failure, and that is a greater 
evil in an organism than all others. If all the philosophers and 
learned men of the world could only agree on the principle of 
causality and work it out to its logical conclusions, they would 
have at least one fundamental principle which would ultimately 
show the way to unity. After all, we are looking for unity, not 
merely in the curriculum, but in thought and principle. 

Nor does it appear that Dr. Hutchins’ plan for permanent 
studies is comprehensive enough for present-day conditions and 
purposes. As it would be unfair to the youth of today to con- 
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fine education to “the seven pillars of wisdom,” which was the 
old Greek curriculum adapted by Cassiodorus to the youth of 
his day, so it would be equally unfair to both student and school 
to crowd the mind with the bewildering mass of subjects that 
the modern college has placed on its program. Education is not 
a Woolworth store; its dignity and usefulness are conditioned by 
a@ sane conservatism. Hence, the program for General Educa- 
tion will be found where all good and lasting things are found, 
namely, in the golden “via media.” 

We can learn a great deal in seeking to establish the approach 
to this question from the Greek philosophers as well as from the 
Schoolmen of the thirteenth century. They too read and ex- 
plained the classics of former days, but they made them live in 
the actual present. We thoroughly agree with Aristotle “that 
a young man of practical wisdom cannot be found” (Ethics, 
quoted by Hutchins, p. 69). And the school cannot impart this 
wisdom. It has to be acquired by personal experience. Yet both 
Aristotle and the Schoolmen devoted their time not only to the 
study of the universals and other metaphysical problems but to 
the realities of life as well. The former spent as much time upon 
his “Physica” as upon his “Metaphysica,” and his knowledge of 
Physics and of Nature was the knowledge of the present, not of 
the past. Surely, if he lived today, his lecture room would be 
stacked with the latest scientific apparatus. 

It is true that the Scholastics threw their tremendous intel- 
lectual powers upon the study of metaphysical questions, but 
they manifested an equally intense interest in the realities around 
them. The “Summae” and commentaries on the Sentences were 
not the only textbooks. While Paris was dedicated largely to 
speculation, Oxford took a decided stand in favor of positive 
studies. And even at Paris the study of nature, of history and 
even of society grew up alongside with the purely philosophical 
branches. Naturally the growth of the former was slower, but 
that was not the fault of the Scholastics but rather of time and 
place. Roger Bacon at Oxford and Albertus Magnus at Paris 
made tremendous efforts towards the cultivation of the natural 
sciences, meager and primitive though they were. Their conclu- 
sions gradually relegated the little primer “Physiologus” to the 
rear. And if their writings bespeak crudeness and simplicity in 
the knowledge of nature, we must not forget that it took man 
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centuries to bring the natural sciences to their present high 
standard. If speculation needed no such length of time, the 
answer is that the Creator placed the tool for thinking and 
reasoning in the human mind, whereas man had to invent his 
own tools for the analysis of the phenomena and constituents of 
nature. In Peter Comestor’s “Historia Scholastica” and the 
encyclopedias of Vincent of Beauvais and Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus are contained stores of information on every subject 
under the sun. Nothing “scibile” in nature, in life, and even in 
society is passed over. It is true, Theology was the Queen, but 
theology meant Sacred Scripture. And as Bacon puts it, Sacred 
Scripture covers everything knowable “a summo coelorum usque 
ad terminos eorum.” And these encyclopedias were written, as 
the colophons in the old manuscripts indicate, for the daily use 
of the students of every department. Is it right to say that the 
Scholastics were not realists? They were realists to the core, 
but their realism did not obstruct their free flight into the realm 
of metaphysical speculation, because they were convinced that 
the course indicated by honest reason was bound to lead, not into 
empty nothingness, but to the ultimate cause of all things. 
When Dr. Hutchins tells us that education is “to educe the 
elements of our common nature,” and that “these elements are 
the same in any time or place,” and that “truth is everywhere 
the same” (p. 66), he is establishing a splendid principle for 
metaphysics or philosophy, but this covers only one part of a 
general education. If education is “to prepare the young for in- 
telligent action” (p. 85), then the young must acquire an intimate 
knowledge of the problems that face them in the world. And if 
their action is to be genuinely intelligent, they should be duly 
informed of both their physical environment which sustains them 
and of human society of which they are part. Nor will it help 
the cause to say that the changes, even in this complex world 
of ours, are largely accidental, and that truth never changes. To 
know the truth is one thing; to apply it to an actual case is quite 
another. And this is part of education, for it is upon this that 
human woe or weal usually depends. It is indeed the same old 
world, but our modern environment makes demands upon man 
which are radically different from the periods in which the old 
classicists wrote their books. Surely the student must learn 
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“what has been done in the past” (p. 85), but the people that 
did those things in the past knew well what it was all about. 

In order to set up a curriculum of permanent studies which 
every educated’man should master, it is well to look backward 
and forward. Looking backward, we survey the entire intel- 
lectual or literary lore that the past has accumulated. This tells 
us the story of education in the past. The future may transpose 
emphases but hardly the general subjects or topics. These are 
stationary or permanent, and that is why they belong to general 
education. All education centers around man, and concentrates 
upon the main fields of human interest. Like truth, man re- 
mains essentially the same, and his fundamental interests remain 
the same. It is concerning these that he is ever anxious to 
establish the truth. This is the foundation of unity in the cur- 
riculum of general education. But this unity is extrinsic. It is 
effected by man’s external contacts, his wants and desires, not 
by the intrinsic values of things, by their laws, origins and des- 
tinies. It will be seen later that the former—namely, extrinsic 
unity—should normally lead to intrinsic unity. 

If we observe man from this angle, we may well characterize 
him as the “homo vivens, intelligens, loquens, agens.” He enters 
this life and soon finds himself to be part and parcel of nature 
which surrounds him—‘“homo vivens.” At the awakening of his 
reason he distinguishes himself from all else as the “homo in- 
telligens.” The predominant characteristic of his nature is his 
speech; hence, “homo loquens.” As he begins to apply himself 
with forethought and deliberation, he immediately senses con- 
tact with his fellow men—‘homo agens.” It remains to be seen 
whether or not another term should be added to complete the 
picture. Suffice it to say that nature, reason, speech, and fellow- 
man constitute and spread out into the four fields or realms 
which cannot but be permanently reflected in the process of 
man’s bringing up or education. 

It stands to reason that general education can never divorce 
itself from these large fields or departments of human learning. 
As long as this world of ours remains what it is, the only intel- 
ligent and rational being in this world, if he seeks to know and 
understand the world, if he desires to be educated, enlightened, 
and cultured, cannot afford to neglect any one of these four de- 
partments in the process of education. In fact, the vast lore of 
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human learning covering these departments presents an impres- 
sive argument in favor of this course. It is the task of educa- 
tion to perpetuate the learning of the past. Hence, we shall 
briefly dwell on these four departments, changing, however, the 
logical order into the pedagogical, as follows: man and speech, 
or the department of language and literature; man and nature, 
or the department of natural sciences and mathematics; man and 
man, or the department of historical and social sciences; lastly, 
man and reason, or the department of philosophy. The classics 
of the past are assigned their place in due course. The ancient 
ars dicendi et scribendi has its place in the first department, the 
ars cogitandi et ratiocinandi in the last. Perhaps the authors of 
the great classics were the greatest among men, but they were not 
always the most successful teachers. It is one thing to conceive 
brilliant ideas and couch them in elegant form; it is another 
thing patiently to assemble these thoughts and work them into 
a synthesis which has intrinsic unity. The plan of Dr. Hutchins 
is too revolutionary in that it sweeps aside our whole present 
system, which undoubtedly has seen much honest and efficient 
work. 

Language and Literature. There is no controversy as to the 
propriety of placing this study at the head of the curriculum. 
Speech is man’s distinctly characteristic and noblest accomplish- 
ment, and history is witness that this study has ranked first in 
every curriculum. Of course, we expect that the student has 
learned at least the rudiments of “the art of reading, writing, 
and speaking” when he enters college. College must perfect this 
art and provide the student with every opportunity of intelli- 
gently reading the classics of his native tongue. 

Shall the study of modern language be altogether excluded 
from our curriculum? The cosmopolitan character of this land, 
our close contact with Europe, the many material and professional 
advantages which can hardly be obtained at a later age, and, 
above all, the broadening and therefore educational influence of 
a foreign living language, strongly urge the careful study of at 
least one other modern language. Besides, such an assignment 
affords the student plenty of opportunities for clear thinking and 
reasoning, for wholesome memory work, for practical psychology, 
more perhaps than the reading of some ancient author in transla- 
tion. It affords the student an insight into the mentality, the 
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intellectual mould, of a race or people other than his own. We 
should be honest enough to admit that our budding philosophers 
spend at least one year of their course in wrestling with terms 
rather than thought, and that some of them never reach the level 
of independent metaphysical analysis. A long preparatory 
process is needed, and language affords just this type of mental 
discipline. 

For the same reason we doubt if general education is properly 
served by reading the Latin and Greek classics in an English 
translation. This controversy has had its ups and downs ever 
since and long before the days of Humanism. It is one thing 
to know what the ancients said; it is quite another thing to appre- 
ciate the manner how they said it. And many of them, we will 
own, have said very little, but the elegance, conciseness and 
beauty of their diction have ranked their writings among the 
classics. To Horace, Vergil, Homer and even Cicero the thought 
was the empty chariot, but their verses or elaborate periods were 
the prancing horses. The serious study of the classical languages 
affords mental discipline, cultural training, and a stock of 
aesthetic values, such as translations will never convey, much 
less impress all the mental faculties. I believe that the best 
preparation for logic is the study of Latin syntax; for aesthetics, 
the study of Greek syntax. 

But the time wasted! May we answer that we are trying to 
afford occupation to the young? Besides, can you convince a 
boy that he is wasting time when he must crack the shell before 
he can eat the kernel? We are dealing with General Education, 
and we seem to be agreed that intellectual training is paramount. 
But the study of the classical languages is intellectual training 
to a high degree. When the power of logic has been duly exer- 
cised by language mechanics in the freshman year, there will be 
ample opportunity for the normal exercise of the faculties of 
appreciation and judgment in succeeding years. No one need tell 
us that a youngster duly appreciates what he reads during the 
four year classical course in high school. 

Man and Nature. Nature is the house in which we live. The 
earliest educational work, the Book of Genesis, wisely tells man 
all about his dwelling place. An educated man should possess 
an intimate and enlightened knowledge of the energies, laws and 
constituents of nature. To say that scientific knowledge has no 
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part on a cultural program is to misjudge the very notion of 
culture. In the middle ages the sciences, such as they were, 
dominated the whole quadrivium: “Numerus, Tonus, Angulus, 
Astra.” The list also shows how the ancients appreciated the 
educational value of the science of mathematics. It should re- 
tain its focal position on the curriculum from first to last. Gen- 
eral education need not attempt to produce scientists and mathe- 
maticians, but it should comprise at least, without any attempt 
at specialization, a well rounded out and complete course in 
these subjects. 

Man and Man. General Education demands a comprehensive 
knowledge of the relations of man to man, both of the past and 
of the present. There is an organic unity between historical and 
social sciences. The former are a mirror for the latter. Nothing 
happens in the present but has its causes somewhere in the past. 
But the picture of mankind must be complete. Hence general 
education must comprise the history of the whole world, ancient, 
medieval and modern. Nor is it to be a mere recital of facts or 
dates, but of cause and effect. 

History was first written to satisfy man’s curiosity. Later it 
served apologetic or polemic claims. Historical criticism then 
entered the field, and today the philosophy of history has come 
to the fore. And it is here that general education should set in. 
In this way history will serve as a framework, an intelligent 
index, to the reading of the classics of all times. No other science 
is so well adapted to develop human understanding, calm delib- 
eration and judgment. Hence it is the best preparation for the 
study of modern social questions. 

It would be a mistake to send a man, who is supposed to 
possess general education, into the living, vibrant present, with- 
out having been properly instructed as to the great movements, 
their causes and purposes, that stir the social and economic world 
today. Whether he be a professional man, a laborer or a man 
living on his interest, he is first and foremost a social being, and 
he must be fortified with clear ideas, principles and convictions 
regarding his surroundings, political, national and otherwise. 

Man and Reason. The above constitute a well-balanced trio 
of studies, viz., linguistic, scientific and social. All of them 
reach out into the distant past and have a vital bearing on the 
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living present as well as on the future. As permanent studies 
they merit a place in general education. 

Does the “homo intelligens” take his place at the far end of 
this list? In the matter of formal education, yes; but as a men- 
tal discipline it penetrates all the other studies. In fact, it stands 
in the very center and should supply the unifying factor in the 
whole educational system. While the power of reasoning should 
be accorded every opportunity throughout the course, it is proper 
that formal logic should open the philosophical branches in 
Junior year, and that the other philosophical courses be spread 
over the last two years of college. By this time enough has been 
learned of language, science and history to create the proper 
mental attitude; and the mind has been sufficiently stocked with 
facts and interests, to make reasoning and speculation both 
sound and fruitful. Grammar, syntax, rhetoric, mathematics, 
the sciences, historical and social studies are so many tributaries 
to the central stream of philosophical work. Besides, it will be 
admitted that this curriculum holds out sufficient variety to exer- 
cise all mental faculties and to occupy even those pupils whose 
interests are confined to certain spheres. Meanwhile philosophy 
is not made to live as a recluse. It enters into real life, masters 
every situation and gives answer to every question. 

Tuomas PiassMANN, O.F.M. 


(To be continued) 


STANDARDS IN TRAINING TEACHERS OF BACKWARD 
CHILDREN? 


It is a matter of considerable satisfaction to one who for 
many years has been advocating Catholic training and care of 
retarded children and the establishment of mental clinics under 
Catholic auspices to see the present trend in a number of dio- 
ceses throughout the country to actually realize what for many 
years has seemed an impractical dream. 

And the fact that I have been asked to read you a paper on 
standards in training those who are going to teach mentally re- 
tarded children may be taken as a sign that schools and clinics 
are going to be established on as solid a foundation as possible. 

Before I go on to the specific problem of my paper, I wish to 
say a word about these “schools and clinics,” for the terms have 
been put together with malice aforethought. Why? Because 
you should realize that wherever there is a mental clinic there 
should also be a school for retarded children; and wherever there 
is a school for retarded children there should be an intimate 
relation between this school and the psychiatrist who works at a 
_ psychiatric clinic. 

A clinic dealing with backward and problem children that has 
no school to which it can refer these children is like a surgeon 
who can diagnose but has no hospital to which he can send his 
patients for operation. 

And a school without a psychiatrist, or at least a well-trained 
psychologist, is likely to make many mistakes in the manage- 
ment of children and leave undone many things which would 
awaken the child to interest and effort and which would enable 
the teacher to pick out points of attack that would secure maxi- 
mum progress with a minimum of effort. 

Let us hope, therefore, that our special schools and mental 
clinics are going to develop hand in hand with a spirit of mutual 
cooperation and united effort. 

Let us now raise the question: What should be the training of 
the teacher who is going to instruct the backward child? 

I would like to make it clear that this teacher is undertaking 
no second rate employment that others should look down upon. 


2 Address delivered at Catholic Charities Conference, Richmond, Va., 
October 8, 1938. 
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Unfortunately, some think that life is blighted if they do not get 
an opportunity to teach in the high school. They falsely measure 
themselves, and others perhaps, by the grade they teach, so that 
a kindergarten teacher belongs to the lowest level of educational 
social life and the teacher of backward children—(?). Well, of 
her position in educational social life, one had better keep silence 
rather than speak. 

A very successful teacher of retarded children told me that her 
little niece once said to her: “Aunty, don’t you think if you 
would be real good, they might let you teach normal children?” 
And she at once replied: “To leave my classes and have to teach 
in the grades would be the greatest misfortune that could pos- 
sibly happen to me.” 

The teacher of retarded children is no more necessarily in- 
ferior in intellectual endowment and equipment because she 
teaches the mentally handicapped than a physician is inferior 
in intelligence and training because he deals with the physically 
handicapped. 

Well, what then should be the training of the teacher of men- 
tally retarded children? 

To obtain information on this matter, I wrote to the boards 
of education in a number of the larger cities in the country and 
received answers from fourteen cities whose requirements may 
be conceived of as constituting a fair standard. The cities 
answering were: Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dubuque, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Oregon, St. Louis, San Antonio, San Francisco, and 
Washington, D. C. There is considerable uniformity in the re- 
quirements of these fourteen cities. 

The fundamental preparation for teachers of backward chil- 
dren is a bachelor’s degree, taken preferably with a major in 
education. All the fourteen cities mention it as desirable or re- 
quired. It is required by Cincinnati, Dubuque, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, New York, Portland (where graduation from Normal 
School is also required) , St. Louis, San Antonio, and Washington, 
D. C. San Francisco reports that a bachelor’s degree is not re- 
quired, but all their teachers have it. Philadelphia requires a 
bachelor’s degree or its equivalent; Chicago says it is desired 
and will soon be demanded, and all the others list the bachelor’s 
degree as desirable. 
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Most cities require that specialized instruction of various types 
be taken in the course of obtaining the bachelor’s degree. In 
Boston, “Teachers college students who desire to teach in special 
classes must major in special class studies.” 

Among the special studies that should be taken are mentioned: 
Psychology, Abnormal Psychology, Educational Psychology, 
Problems of the Mentally Retarded, Tests and Measurements, 
Methods of Teaching the Mentally Retarded, Sociology and Men- 
tal Hygiene. 

Some cities require two years of experience in teaching men- 
tally retarded children before getting a license to teach these 
pupils in the city schools. Some require only a year of success- 
ful teaching. Milwaukee requires experience in social work. 
Some are satisfied with supervised practice teaching while work- 
ing for the bachelor’s degree. And some are apparently rather 
lenient in allowing teachers to slip through who have not had 
any practice teaching at all. 

Where can one receive training that will equip one to become 
a teacher of backward children? I wrote to all the members of 
the Association of American Universities? Many make no at- 
tempt to train teachers of backward children. A number train 
teachers for the primary grades, and this training is fundamental 
in preparing the teacher to instruct the backward child. What 
is lacking in most universities is special training in remedial 
methods. Some of the larger universities have not as yet taken 
up this type of educational training; but it is being seriously 
considered in various quarters. 

I would not like to pass judgment on the courses available in 
various universities, but would suggest that anyone who is going 
to become a teacher of backward children should look ahead 
and find a university where the following opportunities are 
available: 

1. A good Department of Education with solid courses leading 
to a bachelor’s degree in education. 

2. Practical training in kindergarten and primary methods. 


*On this problem we have Elise H. Martens: “Opportunities for the 
Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children,” Bulletin 1937, No. 17, 
U. 8. Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 1938. The word 
“exceptional” is used to include blind, partially seeing, crippled, deaf and 
hard-of-hearing, delicate children, speech-defectives, mentally handicapped, 
mentally gifted, socially or emotionally maladjusted. 
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3. Instruction in remedial teaching. 

4. Instruction in various types of craft work. 

5. Training in psychology, psychiatry, mental measurements 
and social service. 

6. A clinic where the student teachers can have personal con- 
tact with retarded children and practice in remedial teaching. 

Recently these opportunities have become available at the 
Catholic University. A number of courses were listed in the 
1938 Summer Session, offering opportunities for the study of 
kindergarten and primary methods, remedial teaching, and craft 
work. And I have received assurance that these opportunities 
will not only be continued in the Summer School but also made 
available in the academic year. 

The Child Center at the Catholic University, with its mental 
clinic, has also classes for children who need remedial teaching, 
and those who take the courses in remedial teaching have oppor- 
tunity for practice teaching with retarded children. 

A school for retarded children must not only have teachers 
but a principal. The principal should be a Ph.D., with a major 
in Psychology and minors in Education and Social Service. I 
advocate the major in Psychology, because of the supreme im- 
portance of the psychiatric attitude in dealing with the problem 
child. 

What is this psychiatric attitude? It is a warm, human inter- 
est in the problems of a child in need which impels the teacher 
to make personal sacrifices to help the child and prevents the 
teacher from becoming antagonistic, even though the child is 
unreasonable, unamenable to discipline and disliked by its fel- 
low students. The teacher with a psychiatric attitude attempts 
to adjust the child to the school and the school to the child. She 
does not expect a single piece of advice to work a miraculous 
transformation. She is patient and kind. She suffers all things, 
believes all things [possible], hopes for all things and endures 
all things. This attitude is more likely to be fostered by psy- 
chological and psychiatric study than by the ordinary training 
given to teachers. Has it not been a tendency in the past for 
education to blast the way to the heights of knowledge, to such 
an extent and so exclusively that the problem child has been so 
often allowed to shift for himself or be unceremoniously ejected? 

Let us hope that the signs of a springtime in Catholic educa- 
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tion, which seem to be appearing in many quarters, will be but 
one aspect of an all-embracing charity that will finally give due 
attention to the backward and the problem child; for He Who 
gave time and attention to publicans and sinners, and Who suf- 
fered the tiny children to come to His arms, asks us to make a 
place, alas, so long denied, in Catholic education for these sad, 
forlorn and forsaken little children who in the past have been 
put out of Catholic schools and denied that Catholic training 
which is their right, because wisdom has yielded to folly and our 
charity has been so cold. 


Tuomas V. Moorg, O.8.B. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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TEACHING EFFICIENCY: A PROBLEM AND A 
SOLUTION 


Since the rapid growth of education in America began some 
thirty years ago, a decided emphasis has been placed on the train- 
ing of teachers. Numerous teachers colleges have sprung up in 
all sections of the country in order to care for the better train- 
ing of our teachers. 

This movement for the improvement of the teaching body is 
worthy of commendation. Young men and women who aspire 
to be teachers are given courses in pedagogical methods, mental 
hygiene and the like. As a result, the future teacher is now 
offered many opportunities to know the technical side of his work. 
All in all, however, our care for the teacher has neglected an 
essential in the make-up of the capable teacher, and that is con- 
sistent, ever-increasing efficiency. 

This problem of the teacher that grows more acute with the 
mounting years of teaching service is: How retain vigor and effi- 
ciency in the teaching of matter that is essentially the same for 
years? I am not primarily attempting an answer to this prob- 
lem in my article. Rather, I am taking the historical approach 
in examining how this problem was handled in a satisfactory 
manner by the Jesuit pedagogy of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. What solutions it effected, since these are basically 
sound, will throw light on our modern problem of teaching effi- 
ciency. 

To those Jesuit educators, teaching efficiency was of paramount 
importance since their schools were the educational landmarks of 
Europe. For these men to effect a weak and insufficient solu- 
tion of this problem of teaching efficiency would mean great 
losses to their unified system of education. Incidentally, I do 
not intend to play the réle of the “laudator temporis acti” and 
claim that what worked in the past should be sufficient for the 
present. On the other hand, the means applied by this body of 
educators in the resolution of their problem were so psychologi- 
cally sound as to warrant consideration from those who recognize 
the importance of the problem of teaching efficiency. 

First of all, the word teacher had a strict connotation in Jesuit 
pedagogy, and that was capability in transferring knowledge and 
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ideals from the master to the pupil. Before the young Jesuit 
could teach, the only certificate for him was “aptus ad docen- 
dum,” ability to teach. Mere knowledge or degrees in a spe- 
cialized branch of study were not sufficient for this pedagogical 
ideal. Where the moderns tend to stress specialty, the Jesuits 
emphasized capability at teaching, as well as proficiency in 
knowledge. Further, the Jesuit master should be able to co- 
ordinate his subject with the other subjects that bordered on it. 
The effect of this was to keep the teacher alert to perceive new 
relations and different connections with his own subject. Thus, 
broad and deep study was required of him in order to keep full 
his store of knowledge. In a word, the efficient Jesuit teacher 
was he who studied as well astaught. The principle that is basic 
to this psychology of pedagogy was, that to teach well and effi- 
ciently, and therefore inspiringly, the master had to keep alive a 
spirit of intellectual curiosity and constant study. 

Consequent to this clear and fundamental notion of the teacher 
was the practical application. The Jesuit master was to teach 
two or three of the main subjects and was to be prepared to con- 
tinue with the same class for the next two, or even three years. 
Here I have no intention of proposing that this idea of the class 
teacher, as it is called, be introduced into the highly depart- 
mentalized college of today. The modern college and university 
will go the elective way for many years, and any suggestion to 
return to the stable ideal of the class teacher would hardly war- 
rant a hearing. On the other hand, a reinstitution of the class 
teacher in our schools would help in no small degree to solidify 
and unify the training that our high schools proffer our youth. 
I must add a word to clarify this idea of the class teacher. In 
the Jesuit schools the class teacher was had in only the lower 
grades. The upper classes of humanities and rhetoric required 
special professors, as this period was the crown of Jesuit educa- 
tion. 

What benefits accrued to the teaching body from this practice 
of the class teacher? The major effect on the teacher was to 
demand efficiency from him. If the teacher who taught Latin 
and Greek in the first year class knew that he would teach these 
same students for the next two years, what a practical motive he 
had to instruct them thoroughly! For him to give his students a 
superficial training meant the piling up of heavy labors for the 
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future. To put it colloquially, the game of “passing the buck” 
was ruled out of this pedagogy, and that with finality. 

Another benefit from this system of class teaching, though we 
need not dwell on it here, was that the teacher perforce attained 
to a broad view of his field. He must see his subject over a span 
of two or three years. Again, we meet that emphasis on a funda- 
mental requisite of the Jesuit master, the power and practice of 
synthesis and proportionate unity. 

The common attitude toward the textbook as a receptacle of 
all that is or should be known about the subject matter is rather 
ironical when we consider the raison d’étre of the first textbooks. 
According to Possevinus, textbooks were “invented” by the 
Jesuits, but the aim of these men who established the use of 
texts was very much at variance with the modern attitude 
towards it. We American teachers have the reputation of depend- 
ing too much on the textbook. We put it on a pedestal and treat 
it as a revelation from on high. Any like charge of abuse directed 
against the early Jesuits would be without foundation. 

For them the text was not an end in itself, but merely a means 
to an end. They established textbooks with the prime purpose 
of relieving the master of all dictation and thus to give him more 
time for teaching proper. In other words, the textbook was 
merely a reference for the student to classify the ideas pro- 
pounded by the teacher in class. The point of importance for 
us is that this sane attitude towards the textbook put a great re- 
sponsibility on the master and challenged him to the use of all his 
powers. I say “challenged,” since the master was not to rely on 
the extrinsic help of the written text. He was to teach living 
knowledge, not dead thought shackled within the covers of a 
book. He himself was to be the reference book, the text, but, 
above all, the generator and the humanizer of ideas and knowl- 
edge. The Jesuit master, because of the system he was in, had 
to know to a thorough degree the matter studied in class and to 
teach it as one who had a firm grasp of it. This efficiency in 
Jesuit pedagogy is a far cry from the modern tendency where to 
teach is to rely heavily on a textbook. 

Another psychological device that was in universal use in the 
Jesuit schools was the prelection. Before touching on the effi- 
ciency that the prelection demanded of the Jesuit master, it is of 
importance to have a clear notion of the much maligned prelec- 
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tion. Negatively, the prelection was never a lineal translation 
of the next day’s lesson, a fairly common practice in some mod- 
ern classical courses. To the Jesuit teacher of humanities and 
rhetoric, the prelection was a process of re-creation, the teacher 
imitating the steps of the author in the composition of his master- 
piece. The master’s imitation of the process was to show to the 
student how he should study a literary gem. From this brief 
analysis of the prelection, it is a matter of deduction to realize 
the main benefits that were to be attained by master as well as 
pupil. For the latter, the benefit is that of gaining a new and 
deeper insight into the really great writing of the author studied. 
Such an approach to the study of a literary masterpiece meant 
to him not a drudgery of mere translation into the vernacular, 
but a re-creation and worthy interpretation of the masterpiece. 
For the teacher, and this is of importance in our study, it was 
practice of an art as well as a difficult task of synthesizing the 
past and the future class work with the present. He must not 
act as the mere instructor, a sure deadening of all enthusiasm, 
but he must develop in himself, to a fulness that is proportionate 
to the depth and beauty of the masterpiece, a new and original 
sense of art. In summary, we can say that the prelection de- 
manded of him not a dry, scientific study, but a genuine process 
of creation. 

Thus far, we have studied a psychology of pedagogy that was 
very much concerned with sustaining efficiency in its teachers. 
The Jesuit method fostered various devices, as the system of class 
teachers, the use of the prelection and the like, in order that it 
might keep its teachers to a high and steady pitch of efficiency. 
If we can sum up these methods of pedagogy in one psychological 
principle, it is this, that for the teacher to keep up his enthusiasm 
and ardor for teaching he must continue to create and produce. 
To understand and appreciate our next topic we must refer to 
this principle, that good teaching should be supplemented by 
creative work in the field that one is teaching. 

Every year the professor of rhetoric was obliged to compose 
and stage a tragedy. To fulfill this duty, the teacher much call 
into use his knowledge and technique of Latin verse, power of 
poetical expression, an appreciation of dramatic effects and even 
an understanding of stage technique. The professor of hu- 
manities, too, was called upon to compose and stage a comedy. 
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That these obligations were taken seriously by the master can 
be proved by the worthy pieces that they wrote and staged. To 
delve into the details of this Jesuit theater would be beyond the 
province of this study. It suffices to call attention to the wisdom 
of this pedagogy that prescribed that not only should the masters 
of rhetoric and humanities be able to teach their subjects well 
but even have such a grasp of the matter that they can compose 
original works in their field of teaching. Again, that principle is 
followed, that good teaching must be supplemented by original 
work. Here, too, the price was costly, but the pearl of teaching 
efficiency can be bought only at a great price. 

Not only were the holders of the more important chairs of 
humanities and rhetoric obliged to produce original compositions, 
but all the other teachers must apply this saving principle of 
producing. At the opening of the school year, all the masters, 
save those in their first year of teaching, delivered formal ad- 
dresses to their students. Jouvancy, the official legislator of 
Jesuit education, interprets the spirit behind this principle of pro- 
ducing: “Lastly, a proficient master will allow no occasion to go 
by unheeded of producing some elegant literary work, and of giv- 
ing proof of his power for the greater glory of God; nay, more, he 
will seize opportunities eagerly, and will even make them, if they 
do not present themselves of their own accord.” 

To bring home the real benefits that this practice procured for 
the teacher, I shall refer to a modern practice that is analogous 
to it. Nowadays many teachers compose articles for publication, 
and they deserve commendation even for making the ambitious 
effort. But is this as beneficial to the increase of teaching effi- 
ciency as was that of the Jesuits? On the whole, there is no 
denying the fact that writing for publication will accelerate the 
teacher’s enthusiasm. From the practical side, however, there is 
no contact with one’s students in this work, since the articles are 
necessarily specialized. On the other hand, the Jesuit system 
took care, not only that the teacher write and deliver his com- 
position, but he must necessarily have contact with his students. 
In his talks to the students, the Jesuit master discussed, not 
highly specialized points of graduate study, but matter that was 
almost beyond the ken of his students that thus they might be 
inspired to extend their intellectual horizon. The modern prac- 
tice, excellent as it is and worthy of sincere encouragement, is not 
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a strict pedagogical device; the Jesuit practice, on the other hand, 
had the clear, definite purpose of heightening the enthusiasm and 
efficiency of the teacher in his own field, and of developing and 
deepening the intellectual aspirations of the students. 

Pupil guidance, too, received a different interpretation and em- 
phasis in the Jesuit school than in the modern secular school. 
In the first place, guidance, though not termed as such, was prac- 
ticed on a large scale in the Jesuit school. The pivot of its 
guidance program was not a personnel officer, not a prefect, but 
the teacher. On him was placed full responsibility of pupil 
guidance. The main reason for this was that the teacher had 
constant contact with his pupils, and so had this advantage over 
an unknown quantity such as the personnel officer or prefect 
sometimes is to the students. Then, too, the Jesuit teacher had 
a good preparation for these moral duties since he, as a religious, 
was acquainted with practical psychology. This further and un- 
sought-for responsibility of pupil guidance made the teacher alert 
to the fulness of his task, that of teaching and being the director 
of the whole growth and progress of his students. Teaching 
youth was not mere instruction; it was an apostolate. 

It was far from my intention to show that these principles of 
Jesuit pedagogy should be re-applied in the same manner to our 
modern problems. Rather, by this historical study, I aimed to 
point out that the Jesuit pedagogy of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries achieved success because it was based on 
solid psychological principles. These men took human nature as 
they met it and applied basic solutions. Many of these fine 
principles are still applied in the modern Jesuit high school; 
others have been adapted and improved. But, if nothing else, 
this article might help to dissolve the frequent contention of our 
modern historians of education, that all pedagogy before the 
twentieth century was but a variation of old Orbilian methods— 
a manuscript, a thorny rod and a whimpering pupil! Jesuit 
pedagogy, for one, was highly developed, and its psychological 
principles can still contribute to the solution of many problems of 
our modern education. 

E. Boyzg, 8.J. 
School of Education, 
St.-Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MODERN YOUTH * 


YOUTH IN RETROSPECT 


Today one hears much discussion of youth and youth organ- 
izations. It might be well, therefore, to look at modern youth 
and some of its problems. Human nature has not changed per- 
ceptibly. But time marches on, and cultural changes, whether 
for good or for bad, gradually emerge as one generation follows 
the next, each with its leaders and followers, in some, oft too 
illusory, “new deal” for mankind. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning 
of the twentieth, Child Welfare became the battle cry. The 
existing economic order with its individualistic and materialistic 
philosophy increasingly had turned children into economic liabil- 
ities instead of assets but rationalized its point of view by assert- 
ing its whole-hearted interest in the welfare of the child as the 
future citizen of the country. 

Gradually a wealth of knowledge relating to infant hygiene 
and puericulture found its place in practical programs. Prenatal 
clinics, better facilities for obstetrical care and well baby clinics 
have become a regular part of the work of most public and 
private health agencies. Death rates in infancy have been 
greatly reduced. Today our children are bigger, heavier and 
mature earlier physically than in any generation which has gone 
before them. Kindergartens and, more recently, nursery schools 
have come into existence. Compulsory education to the age of 
sixteen to eighteen is enforced in most of the states. Parent- 
teacher associations, study clubs, habit clinics and child guidance 
centers have sprung into being in order to aid parents and 
teachers in the training of children and in the prevention and 
correction of mental abnormalities. Through the establishment 
of the juvenile court the delinquent child is no longer dealt with 
as an adult offender. Child labor is frowned down upon, and a 
constitutional amendment outlawing it is still before the people 
for ratification. All this under the “discovery” that childhood 
is @ preparation for adulthood. 


*An address delivered at the 80th Commencement of St. Benedict’s 
College, Atchison, Kansas, June 2, 1938. 
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However, with this prolongation of infancy there has emerged 
Youth as a distinct population element. As one glances back 
over the pages of history, one becomes startlingly aware that the 
prolongation of infancy to include the age period now referred 
to as youth, which roughly represents the period from sixteen 
to twenty-four years of age, is a modern process not based on 
physical grounds but on social adaptive processes. 

Physically man has reached the peak of his development at 
about twenty-five years of age. His brain and nervous system 
are full grown before this time. Biological reproduction is ma- 
ture at fourteen to sixteen. And in passing it may be said that 
under modern nutritional and rearing programs adolescents today 
enter puberty from one to one and a half years earlier than was 
true at the beginning of the century. Attitudes and habits 
acquired during this age of physiological and psychological 
growth tend to become fixed and determine the bend and direc- 
tion of future attainment in scholarship or business affairs as well 
as one’s outlook on life. 

Before the era of rapid industrial expansion and growth in 
population, when life was less complex, adulthood followed 
almost at once upon childhood. Among primitive people the 
initiation ceremonies at puberty ushered in adulthood and be- 
stowing of the toga among the Romans signified the attainment 
of man’s stature. Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar are 
names among the illustrious great of a bygone age who had con- 
quered and won at an age which today would fall in the youth 
period of life. In more modern times, the stately figure of Mary 
Stuart, whose career was over at twenty-six, presents itself. 
William Pitt was Prime Minister at twenty-four. In those days 
the Elders, patriarchs and senators, occupied themselves with 
formulating policies but delegated action to those of younger 
years. Today, however, men in their seventies are still in control 
of their industry or business. But even today, in times of need 
and national emergency, youth accepts responsibility, as witness 
the age of many of those in the Spanish and Chinese armies. 
The trend of modern life, however, has done much to displace 
youth and make them a class who are no longer children, but yet 
neither are they considered adults. This is Modern Youth, no 
longer children yet not adults. 
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THE CHANGING POPULATION 


With the change in social structure, there has come about a 
change in the population age distribution. This change in popu- 
lation age distribution vitally affects youth—in fact, it is one 
factor in its emergence as a social institution. More than a cen- 
tury ago now the small family pattern began in New England 
and gradually spread westward, particularly in urban centers. 
Today this pattern is showing a marked increase due to various 
methods of family limitation, such as late marriage, but par- 
ticularly through the use of contraceptives. From urban centers 
this practice has spread to rural areas, and so today we are 
witnessing a nation-wide decline in birth rates. Such a decline 
automatically operates to decrease the relative number of young 
people in the population and to increase the relative number of 
old persons. This decrease in the relative number of young 
people is furthered by a declining death rate. 

The decline in birth rates is showing itself today primarily in 
the age group under fourteen. In 1870 this age group comprised 
39.2 per cent of the total population, but in 1930 it comprised 
only 29.4 per cent, almost a 10 per cent drop. In the age group 
of fifteen to twenty-four, which comprises the group in which 
we are primarily interested—youth—the decrease has been rela- 
tively slight as yet, only 2 per cent. However, if one considers 
the ratio of the fifteen to twenty-four age group to that of the 
twenty-five and over age group, the present situation stands out 
in striking fashion. In 1870 the ratio was 1 to 2, but in 1930 it 
was 1 to 3. This trend is bound to continue if present conditions 
prevail, so that whereas, in 1930, 52.3 per cent were twenty-five 
years of age or older, in 1940 the probability is that not less than 
50 per cent of the population will be over thirty years of age. 


THE EFFECT OF THE CHANGING POPULATION 


Youth, to be sure, is but one segment of the rapidly changing 
social scene and can be understood only in the light of the whole 
setting. However, the trend of the population has fundamentally 
affected the status of youth. Educationally, youth finds itself 
in an advantageous position. The peak of enrollment in the 
elementary schools has already been passed and is declining with 
increasing rapidity coincident with the increasing decline in the 
birth rate. As a result greater attention is focused on secondary 
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education, and, with the passing of the peak in secondary schools’ 
enrollment in a few short years, there ought to be a further en- 
richment of educational opportunities at both the secondary and 
college level. That is to say, as the educational burden grows 
lighter at the elementary and junior high school level, the senior 
high school and college should be able more effectively to organize 
and carry on a true educational program. By this we mean that, 
with the cessation of crowding, more attention can be given to 
preparing better qualified teachers and to the enrichment of the 
curriculum for cultural and intellectual growth. 

That there will be further emphasis on education to the enrich- 
ment of the personality and less on preparing vocationally for 
making a living is borne out by the changes affecting youth in 
regard to occupational opportunity. According to the records of 
the United States Employment Service, the greatest excess of 
applicants as compared with the gainfully employed is among 
the men in the age group under twenty-five years of age, and 
the records further show that the lowest placement rate is in this 
same age group. The problem is an even more severe one for 
young people under twenty-one years of age. It is evident, 
then, that under the present socio-economic order it has become 
increasingly more difficult for youth to secure gainful employ- 
ment. This difficulty will undoubtedly increase as youth finds 
itself in competition with an ever-increasing number of older 
people. And just as in occupational activity, so also in other 
areas of human relations the aging character of the population 
will tend to reduce the influence of youth. However, let us 
hasten to add that youth, too, will come into the older age groups 
and that upon the training and education of youth progress will 


depend. 
THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH 


Due to the ever-increasing mechanization of industry, it has 
come about that fewer and fewer people are required with high 
artisan skills. In former years, master mechanics, requiring 
years of training in their respective trades, were needed in large 
numbers to man our industries. Today most industrial labor re- 
quires no lengthy apprenticeship training. From a few weeks to 
six months of training on the job is all that is necessary. For 
the vast majority of workers in the future the job will be a 
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routine, unskilled operative type of employment. The educa- 
tional program in our secondary schools will need to take this 
factor into consideration. The curriculum will then center not 
around vocational preparation but in its new orientation will 
stress an education for common living as befits a democracy. 
More and more of our young people remain in school past the six- 
teenth year. And, in view of the present attitude toward youth, 
the number enrolling in secondary school and remaining from 
their sixteenth to eighteenth birthday will steadily increase. 

Certainly up to the days of the Great War secondary education 
stressed preparation for college—liberal arts and technical-pro- 
fessional training. To a great extent only those with such am- 
bition and ability entered the high school. It was a selected 
minority, both from the point of view of intelligence and socio- 
economic station in life. However, with the startling changes 
brought to a head by that Great War, a high school education 
began to be thought of as a common education for all adolescents 
and youth, with the emphasis shifting from college entrance prep- 
aration to business and industrial training for the mass of such 
students. Today there must again be a shift. This shift can 
best be characterized as an extension of the “common school” 
from the eighth grade level of past years to and through the 
junior high school or tenth grade as a minimum, and with the 
coming years through the twelfth grade or senior high school. 
Such an education is but in keeping with the times. Rapidity of 
travel and communication has brought our people very close to- 
gether. Furthermore, an intensive levelling, due to drastic cur- 
tailment of immigration on the one hand, thus making of us a 
more homogeneous people, and the economic situation on the 
other, which has its repercussions in the political field, has come 
about. We do have more in common, and if our democracy is to 
endure this fact must be recognized and acted upon, and particu- 
larly so by our educational institutions. 

Not only must the curriculum provide educationally for the 
common life but it must also previde opportunity for the de- 
velopment of avocational and recreational skills. This latter 
need grows out of the fact that man in general no longer will get 
creative satisfactions out of his job. Rather he must seek such 
satisfactions in his leisure time. 

The educational program for youth is confronted with another 
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serious problem. This relates to the interval between the legal 
drop-out age or high school graduation at eighteen and the em- 
ployment age of twenty-one that is being set by a number of the 
unions. Now unionization will undoubtedly increase, and right- 
fully so. Bearing in mind what we have already said about the 
age of our population, it is not at all strange that the unions are 
interested in providing for the influx of new workers at such a 
rate and on such a basis as will not be destructive of present 
standards of wages and hours of employment for adults. 

Upon whom, then, shall this responsibility for providing con- 
structive activity for youth from sixteen or eighteen to twenty- 
one rest? Shall it be a Federal Government responsibility, as 
is the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration programs, or an extension in some form or another 
of such activities? Might it be possible to formulate and ade- 
quately safeguard a cooperative relationship between school and 
office or shop that would be fair to the adult population? Or is it 
impossible to formulate and carry out a school program that will 
do justice to and meet the needs of youth? I raise these ques- 
tions, for I have seen no serious answer to them, much less a pro- 
gram in operation. Yet the need to answer them successfully 
is growing apace. 

It might be suggested that the colleges accept this responsi- 
bility. Up to a certain point this is possible, particularly by the 
City College on the junior college level. Unfortunately, however, 
among this group—youth—there will be many who ought not to 
aspire to a college education in the traditional sense. They have 
not the requisite intelligence to master such subject matter and 
hence could not profit from the experience. Only harm could be 
done them. 

Our colleges and particularly our Catholic colleges of liberal 
arts do have an important réle to play in the education of youth 
capable of acquiring a cultural intellectual outlook on life. Un- 
fortunately our Catholic cultural and intellectual heritage has 
not received sufficient emphasis in many of our Catholic col- 
leges. Rather we have copied the ways of those not of our faith 
and tradition. It has been charged that our colleges were not 
Catholic enough, and undoubtedly there is truth in that charge. 
If we are to turn out an ever-increasing number of soundly 
Catholic scholars, our historical and philosophical heritage must 
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be cultivated to the fullest extent. Such an education is not one 
in the empty sense of education for education’s sake but an 
education for life and living—an education of the whole man, 
a rational, social animal with an end beyond this world. 

Our colleges, too, must think first of this sound cultural intel- 
lectual training and only secondarily of preparation for profes- 
sional and business careers. Youth must learn to live life for 
its real meaning and worth and not primarily to pass through 
college as a stepping stone into a profession and a career. Not 
only, if such be their aim, will they have received little of real 
benefit from their college course but they will be doomed to dis- 
appointment in many instances. The major professions are sadly 
crowded and professional schools are limiting enrollment 
drastically. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


We see, then, that guidance of pupils and students is urgently 
needed. The need for guidance arises out of the very complexity 
of modern life. A guidance program is not restricted to voca- 
tional guidance. It must be broader than that. The very fact 
that a youth is in school or not yet gainfully employed, not in 
the swing of things, demands that there be someone who can 
interpret the world about him to him as an individual with his 
particular make-up and his peculiar problems. Youth needs 
guidance in such matters as the relationship between the sexes (a 
problem much intensified because of the deprivation youth must 
endure, since for many the establishment of a family is an eco- 
nomic impossibility), the question of drinking; in fact, in the 
mores of the day. No more startling change has been en- 
countered than that which has come about in youth’s moral out- 
look in these recent years. This is not surprising if one bears 
in mind that home, school, and to a certain degree the Church, 
too, have forsaken youth at a time and age when guidance is 
most needed. No wonder, then, that floundering youth in a 
hedonistic society has sought out illicit pleasures; yes, at times 
to soothe its aching heart. 

Vocational guidance is also needed. Youth needs to know 
what jobs and professions might offer opportunity and what 
skills are required for success in them. Success in some occupa- 
tions is merely a matter of dollars and cents; in others the ad- 
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vantages may not be chiefly pecuniary but more soul-satisfying. 
At once, then, the question is raised: Has the individual youth 
the aptitudes, abilities, ambition, interest, resources and person- 
ality to succeed in a given occupation? It is this matching, as it 
were, of the above listed factors and a clear appreciation of their 
meaning by the youth that tends to spell success or failure in any 
given vocation. Guidance is both an art and a science. Prob- 
ably as vital a factor as any is the relationship between the 
counselor and the individual seeking guidance. The counselor 
must search out all the facts and use and avail himself of all the 
tools of guidance, leaving, however, the decision to the one seek- 
ing aid. 
YOUTH AND LEISURE 


Then, too, guidance is needed in regard to leisure time and its 
constructive use. We have already indicated that, under a mech- 
anized industry, individual skills and creative satisfactions on 
the job are to a great degree destroyed. But through his creative 
skills one establishes a basic contact between himself and his 
environment. 

Fortunately for man at this state of his existence in this world, 
a mechanized industry also reduces the length of the day’s and 
week’s work. In other words, it gives him leisure time. Con- 
structive use of leisure time is re-creational. Now such recrea- 
tional activity does not imply mass activity and regimentation, 
nor should it of necessity be utilitarian or vocationally oriented. 
Here is one more reason, then, for a shift in emphasis in the edu- 
cational pattern. Up to the present time too much of the subject 
matter in our high schools and colleges is taught from the stand- 
point of its probable vocational use. The emphasis is still too 
much on the economic value of schooling. Latin and Greek are 
taught either to prepare for teaching them or because of their 
probable use in the study of medicine, for example. For their 
cultural value in the enjoyment of their literature they are 
rarely taught at the present day. The same may be said of the 
sciences. Their purpose is conceived of as being almost entirely 
utilitarian. Even in English the emphasis is likely to be on 
writing a business letter or on increasing one’s vocabulary in 
order to obfuscate the unwary rather than on learning to enjoy 
reading with a due sense of appreciation of its intellectual and 
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cultural value. Leisure time activity is all too frequently con- 
ceived of as purely athletic recreational. Such activity un- 
doubtedly has its values, but it is entirely too onesided in its 
approach to the constructive use of leisure time, particularly at 
the youth and adult age levels. 


YOUTH AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Since youth is finding itself in a sort of No Man’s Land, it is 
not surprising that the mental health of youth is not always of 
the best. Parents, teachers, yes, even more fortunate friends, 
seem to have little understanding of the position of youth in 
modern society. Parents all too often show little sympathy. 
They are apt to hold up their record of performance in their 
youth as an example of what youth today ought to be able to do. 
The high school, or even the college graduate, may have the cost 
of his education and maintenance flung into his face because he 
now is finding it difficult to obtain a job. Under such abuse and 
ridicule it is not strange that many youths should show dis- 
couragement and resignation on the one hand or revolt with 
resulting aggressive, even hostile, criminalistic behavior on the 
other hand. What youth needs to retain is its self-respect if it is 
to retain its mental health. Delinquency, crime and character 
deterioration, if not frank mental illness, come from this lack of 
self-respect and the resulting resentment against society for the 
position in which youth finds itself. Although there is no statis- 
tical evidence that the crime rates are greatly increasing, yet it 
is a lamentable fact that the youth age group shows a very high 
incidence. The greatest number of arrests occur on the charge 
of larceny, suspicion, burglary, vagrancy, and drunkenness, and 
rank in that order. Resentment and frustrations clearly play 
large réles in the causation of such delinquency, crime and 
mental abnormality. 


YOUTH AND RELIGION 


Nor should one be surprised at the lack of religious conviction 
among modern youth. Adolescent doubt of religious truths is a 
common enough finding. But that doubt is changed into frank 
disbelief as a result of materialistic training and education. It 
is further strengthened by the unchristian example of its elders 
in all walks of life. Many of our Protestant churches have been 
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accused of being glorified country clubs. Then, too, there are 
the so-called Liberal Catholics given to a quasi-private interpre- 
tation of certain matters affecting faith and morals. These also 
show an appalling lack of outspoken support of the Encyclicals 
of the Popes, particularly those of Leo XIII of glorious memory 
and of the present reigning pontiff, Pius XI. What an oppor- 
tunity to win youth if the social and religious gospel contained 
in those powerful encyclicals were really brought to the attention 
of our youth. I have in mind, in particular, the Encyclicals on 
Labor, Christian Marriage and the Family, and on the Christian 
Education of Youth. Youth needs ideals. Youth wants some- 
thing to fight for. What more noble cause than that of the 
welfare of our fellow-man under the Fatherhood of the Living 
God! All about us in this world of ours we see false ideals under 
the pressure of modern methods of propaganda foisted upon 
youth in particular. Nationalism, a competing religion, is at- 
tracting thousands of youth into its ranks. Atheism, or the 
worship of false idols, is being taught them. A glorious aposto- 
late lies waiting for modern youth if only its symbol can be held 
constructively before them. Here, indeed, is an educational need 
that must be presented with strength and determination by all 
Catholic educators. The future of youth, and therefore of our 
nation, lies in a rebirth of a culture based on the truths of a 
divinely taught and revealed religion. Youth must be stimulated 
to concern itself with Everlasting Truth. Without religion our 
culture will perish and man himself be doomed to destruction. 
Henry C. ScHuMACHER. 
Child Guidance Clinic, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE SCHOOL MA’AM* 


Public education is a big business, never attacked and too 
seldom criticized, with its million unorganized employees of 
whom about 85 per cent are women, normal women rather than 
the typical school-marms of cartoons and traditional anecdotes. 
It is of this army of women teachers that Miss Donovan writes 
an enlivened, sympathetic and popular account based upon ex- 
perience, case-histories and a considerable bibliography of books, 
articles and reports. Duly considerate she has been in not im- 
posing questionnaires upon her subjects or the results of doubtful 
findings upon her readers. Briefless in her approach, she has yet 
portrayed her fellow-teachers of the primary and secondary 
schools as they are, be that ancient or flapperish, intellectual or 
dull-witted, practical or frivolous, traveled or provincial, and 
ambitious or beaten. She has done this intelligently, with humor 
and a vision of their accomplishments. 

The contribution of women teachers from the days of the New 
England dame schools has been tremendous beyond calculation, 
especially with their ever-increasing numbers after the turning 
of the nineteenth century. With the passage of the Northwest 
Ordinance, the admission of Ohio with its federal grant of public 
lands for common school purposes, the rise of Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy with its emphasis upon the indispensable requisite of a 
tutored electorate if representative institutions would survive, 
the insistent demands of educational reformers from Governor 
Clinton to Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, and the support of 
professional politicians, altruistic or designing, the idea that edu- 
cation was the duty and the concern of the state grew rapidly— 
too rapidly for taxpayers who faced the cost of maintaining 
schools and teachers in their localities and states. The proper- 
tied interest was hesitant. Cheap labor must be found, and what 
was cheaper than native female labor driven from semi- 
respectable looms in factories or from domestic service by Irish 
immigrant girls with a lower wage standard. Again women were 
propagandized by article and sermon to take up teaching for 
which they were proclaimed to have the moral qualifications, 


* The School Ma’am, by Frances R. Donovan. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1938. . xii+355. Price, $2.50. 
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even though they lacked formal education save that of a rudi- 
mentary character. Men’s wages were increasing as the western 
lands and industrial opportunities called them from their winter- 
schools or even from their desks in the new high schools and old 
academies, just as the broader life of a more vitalized America 
was tempting ambitious men from the restricted denominational 
pulpits. 

For one reason or another, two million children were untaught 
in 1850, and by no means were they all domiciled below the 
Mason-Dixon line. Here was a task for crusaders. There were 
innumerable children of immigrants to be Americanized, or 
civilized from the nativist viewpoint. Here was an opportunity 
for patriots and proselytizers. The minister, exhorter and 
“schoolmarm” also went west to preserve the land from the 
popery, which Lyman Beecher feared, and from the slave-interest. 
To accomplish these missions women must be given more train- 
. ing than that provided by the common schools, a few high schools 
and the female academies. Hence the normal schools were en- 
dowed by taxpayers and founded one after the other, so that 
in the fifty years following Mann’s establishment of such an in- 
stitution to train women teachers at Lexington, Mass., in 1837, 
over a hundred such institutes were founded. 

During the Civil War, women replaced men in the schools, just 
as during the late war they replaced men in diverse industries 
and callings. When the war to free the negro was over, women 
continued in these positions, and soon were counted at two-thirds 
of the teachers of the land. This fraction has continually risen 
despite panic or. depression, the invention of the typewriter, the 
opening of offices to female employees, and the new field of social 
service. 

Naturally, however, there have been marked changes in 
teacher-personnel with reference to birth, background and creed. 
The earlier school ma’ams were of native stock, often of the 
upper-middle class for whom teaching was not so much of a 
bread-and-butter necessity as a field of adventure in different 
localities or in distant sections of the country thus indicative of 
emancipation from family control. In time girls of the lower 
social status were becoming country and grammar teachers via 
the normal school route. After the war, girls of immigrant stock 
were slowly entering the field, especially in foreign centers, and 
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after 1900 they were finding their way into high school faculties. 
In the meantime, girls of the old order were apt to enter less 
lucrative, more thrilling and more dramatic employments. If 
these generalized statements could be substantiated by scientific 
surveys, a contribution might be made to the study of American 
social life. 

Slowly Catholic girls obtained country schools, and painfully 
slow and late was it before they gained places in the grammar 
schools, and then at first only in certain Irish and German cen- 
ters, where politicians saw the necessity of distributing patron- 
age. As to high schools, it would be interesting to have statistics 
for the eastern urban centers, western and southern cities, and 
small towns in various sections of the land. In part this is 
understandable, for posts in the public school system are more 
apt to be filled by graduates of state normal schools and state 
universities whose courses are shaped for the purpose in hand 
and in preparation for whatever examinations there may be. 
Again, few are the Catholics or foreigners on school boards, in 
the office of state commissioners of education, or superintendents 
of schools. And such officers—there being no politics in the busi- 
ness of education—have almost limitless control over appoint- 
ments. 

This phase is rarely discussed, but Miss Donovan, in her ac- 
count of the activities and placement service of Teachers’ Agen- 
cies whose able officers certainly are acquainted with the types of 
teachers in demand, maintains: “If the candidate is a Roman 
Catholic, a Unitarian, a Christian Scientist, or a Jewess, the 
agency finds it difficult to place her. If she is an Episcopalian, 
she can easily be placed in exclusive residential suburbs or in 
rather snobbish small cities. In other communities, however, 
her application may be shelved in favor of another who can claim 
membership in one or the other Protestant denominations. There 
are communities today that prefer Methodist chemistry and 
Spanish taught with a Baptist accent.” (p. 178.) 

To inquire into the religious persuasion of a candidate for a 
place in a tax-supported school is neither a democratic nor a 
tolerant procedure, and it may not be constitutional in fact any 
more than in spirit. Yet, it is done in reality. Then, again, 
teachers, especially in small towns, are under sharp scrutiny as 
to their attendance in the right church, their affiliation with 
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religious auxiliary societies, clothes, personal conduct, expendi- 
tures, and their general manner of living. Nor do small towns 
like suit-case teachers who leave for the cities on week-ends; nor 
divorcees or women estranged from their husbands. This arouses 
local gossip. Conventional standards of private life and habits 
are set which other employees need not attain: “The school 
ma’am is paid by the taxpayers. She is a public servant and the 
community claims the right to supervise her conduct and to de- 
mand that, like Caesar’s wife, she be above suspicion. The de- 
gree to which she must conform to its standards and prejudices 
varies with its size.” 

In spite of all regimentation, teachers fall into a varied classifi- 
cation which the author indicates under the general classes of 
stop-gaps and permanent. There are those whose hope is mat- 
rimony or early relief into some other occupational group. There 
are creative teachers and personality teachers, benevolent despots 
who do not teach so much as force pupils to learn, clever tech- 
nicians, intellectual persons, cranks who hammer out learning, 
and those who teach by the clock and for the pay-check. To be 
too different from the conventional, steady, mediocre individual 
may mean job insecurity. 

Most teachers are unmarried—about 77 per cent, it was esti- 
mated in 1930. Many do not wish to marry. Some might pre- 
fer marriage if they could retain their positions; but in most 
school systems even where teachers who marry are retained, ap- 
plicants who are married are not considered. This is more true 
in times of depression with recent graduates clamoring for work, 
so that it is not surprising that “With the exception only of 
trained nurses and women college professors and presidents, 
women teachers represent the lowest percentage of married work- 
ers among all the women engaged in professional service. Ac- 
cording to the 1930 census, only about 18 per cent of the women 
teachers were married, and the proportion of married women en- 
gaged in all occupations was reported . . . at about 29 per cent.” 
It is a controversial matter as to whether or not married women 
make better teachers, but there is no doubt that the incessant 
turn-over is costly to educational institutions and to the tax- 
payer upon whom falls the high cost of educating prospective 
teachers. 

The teachers’ difficulties are compensated for by salaries whose 
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median is more than women in other occupations appear to earn, 
or the vast majority of men for that matter. Yet the teacher in 
the traditionally extolled red schoolhouse (painted red as an econ- 
omy even as a box-car or a grain elevator) faces privation. In 
1935, about 250,000 of them averaged less than $750 per year, 
and of these an eighth were paid under $450—better than cotton- 
pickers and higher than the Mexican wages in the Southwest. In 
the small towns relative to cost of living, wages are good and 
actually high in comparison to pre-war levels; whereas in the 
large cities salaries are exceedingly generous. For high school 
teachers according to a table (1937) for twenty-one cities, maxi- 
mum salaries run from about $4,500 in the New York area down 
to $1,986 in Minneapolis. In the same group of cities, salaries in 
elementary schools range from $3,830 in New York to $1,721 in 
Minneapolis. 

No wonder communities feel that teachers should be properly 
educated, should speak English, understand America, appreciate 
American institutions, and teach Americanism and no other 
“ism” in tax-supported schools. And no wonder there is a caste 
system among teachers from the half-starved pedagogue in the 
one-room country schoolhouse to the top-grade, high school 
teacher able to maintain a car, an apartment, and sometimes a 
husband. It is no wonder that teachers regard teaching as hav- 
ing a professional status if they glance at a table of average in- 
comes for 1933 and find that lawyers are under $4,000, physicians 
and surgeons about $3,000, federal government workers at $1,434, 
and teachers in cities of over 100,000 population at $2,200. And 
some day it may be a profession in a true sense of that term if 
professional organizations continue to prosper and if this country 
continues to grow trade-union minded. 

Ricuarp J. PuRcELL. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


POPE PIUS LAUDS ACHIEVEMENTS OF CATHOLIC U., DESIRES IT GROW 
AS GREAT CENTER OF CULTURE 


The endowment and maintenance of the Catholic University of 
America, “on a scale commensurate with the importance of its 
mission,” is commended to the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
United States in a special way, in a letter from His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI read in Washington the afternoon of October 12. 

His Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, read the letter at a con- 
vocation held in the gymnasium of the Catholic University, with 
members of the Hierarchy from all parts of the United States in 
attendance. In the morning, the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, 
Archbishop of Baltimore and Chancellor of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, was celebrant of a Pontifical Mass of the Holy Ghost 
in the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception on the 
University campus. 

The two ceremonies marked the inauguration of the Catholic 
University’s observance of its golden jubilee year. 

Addressed to the three American Cardinals and to the other 
Archbishops and Bishops of the United States, the Holy Father’s 
letter reiterates his previous warm recommendation “that noth- 
ing be left undone to place before the faithful the needs of this 
national center of Christian culture.” 

Pope Pius says the Catholic University’s golden jubilee “is an 
event of such outstanding importance” in the life of the Church 
in the United States “that it has seemed good to Us, Our Beloved 
Sons and Venerable Brethren, to address you again for the pur- 
pose of expressing Our joy at the completion of a half-century of 
fruitful labor and of giving further utterance to the hopes which 
We cherish for the future of this great institution of learning.” 

Saying the Catholic University “has the traditional mission of 
guarding the natural and supernatural heritage of man,” Pope 
Pius adds that “in fulfillment of this sublime mission,” the Uni- 
versity must give special attention to the sciences of civics, 
sociology and economics. His Holiness refers to Encyclical Let- 
ters dealing with the modern problems in these fields and apply- 
ing to them the unchanging principles of philosophy and religion. 
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“It is Our earnest desire, Our Beloved Sons and Venerable 
Brethren,” the Sovereign Pontiff continues, “that under your 
patronage and direction the schools of the above-mentioned 
sciences be developed to the highest point of excellence so that 
men will naturally turn to the University for enlightenment and 
guidance on social questions.” 

The text of the Holy Father’s letter follows: 


“The Golden Jubilee, which the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica is preparing to celebrate with fitting ceremony, is an event 
of such outstanding importance in the life of the Church in the 
United States that it has seemed good to Us, Our Beloved Sons 
and Venerable Brethren, to address you again for the purpose of 
expressing Our joy at the completion of a half century of fruitful 
labor and of giving further utterance to the hopes which We 
cherish for the future of this great institution of learning. 

“During the almost fifty years of its existence, the Catholic 
University has done well. Despite the difficulties which attend 
beginnings and in the face of material limitations which might 
have discouraged men laboring in a less worthy cause, the 
superiors and the teaching staff, by their intelligence and devo- 
tion, have won for the University a leading place in the great 
Catholic educational system of America and among the other 
similar schools of the land. We know that the names of these 
noble pioneers, many of whom have passed to their eternal 
reward, are held in benediction by those who have taken their 
places, and that with seemly gratitude, they will be recalled in 
prayer and eulogy during the days of the Jubilee. 

“However, the celebration of this Jubilee will be not alone one 
of retrospect and of commemoration, but also and principally 
one of prospective and of dedication. Indeed the chief reason 
which has moved Us to signalize the observances by this further 
evidence of Our profound interest is the conviction that in the 
years which lie ahead the Catholic University is called to assume 
still greater and more momentous responsibilities than in the 
past. The world has entered upon one of those periods of unrest, 
of questioning, of disorientation and of conflict which have been 
well described as turning points of history. Christian doctrine 
and Christian morality are under attack from several quarters; 
dangerous theories which a few years ago were but whispered in 
the secret conventicles of discontent are today preached from 
the housetops, and are even finding their way into action; 
private immorality and public subversion have in many places 
raised the banner of revolt against the Cross of Christ. 

“Tt is a source of deep consolation to Us, as it must be to you, 
Our Beloved Sons and Venerable Brethren, that the Church in 
America is so well prepared to meet the challenge of these critical 
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times, and that in the Catholic University We possess such an 
admirable instrument for the exposing of error and for the dis- 
semination of Christian truth. Through the University it will be 
possible to bring to bear upon the most pressing problems of day 
the full force of those principles of justice and charity in which 
alone they will find their solution. In the course of Our Pontifi- 
cate, We have had occasion to treat these problems more than 
once in Our Encyclical Letters; here We wish only to point out 
the solid basis upon which Our teaching rests. Since the sciences 
of civies, sociology and economics deal with individual and col- 
lective human welfare, they cannot escape from the philosophical 
and religious implications of man’s origin, nature and destiny. 
If they _— God, they can never hope to understand ade- 
quately the creature which He formed in His own image and 
likeness, and whom He sent His own Divine Son to redeem. 

“Christian teaching alone, in its majestic integrity, can give 
full meaning and compelling motive to the demand for human 
rights and liberties because it alone gives worth and dignity to 
human personality. In consequence of his high conception of the 
nature and gifts of man, the Catholic is necessarily the champion 
of true human rights and the defender of true human liberties; 
it is in the name of God Himself that he cries out against any 
civic philosophy which would degrade man to the position of a 
soulless pawn in a sordid game of power and prestige, or would 
seek to banish him from membership in the human family; it is 
in the same Holy Name that he opposes any social philosophy 
which would regard man as a mere chattel in commercial com- 
petition for profit, or would set him at the throat of his fellows 
in a blind, brutish class struggle for existence. 

“The Catholic University, then, because it is Catholic, has the 
traditional mission of guarding the natural and supernatural 
heritage of man. In the fulfillment of this sublime mission, it 
must, because of the exigencies of the present age, give special 
attention to the sciences of civics, sociology and economics. The 
Encyclical Letters to which We have already referred, deal with 
the modern problems in these fields, and apply to them the 
unchanging principles of philosophy and religion. With these 
Encyclicals as the basis of study and research, the University 
can evolve a constructive program of social action, fitted in its 
details to local needs, which will command the admiration and 
acceptance of all right-thinking men. 

“Tt is Our earnest desire, Our Beloved Sons and Venerable 
Brethren, that under your patronage and direction the schools 
of the above mentioned sciences be developed to the highest pos- 
sible point of excellence so that men will naturally turn to the 
University for enlightenment and guidance on social questions. 
With expanded and improved facilities, with an increased corps 
of distinguished professors whose lectures, consultations and 
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writings carry authority, and with picked groups of talented 
students from all parts of the country, it will be possible to 
achieve the y ted eminence, and to exercise thus a salutary 
Christian influence upon contemporary society. 

“That the material resources required for the accomplishment 
of a mission fraught with such immense importance for the well- 
being of your country may not be lacking, We again repeat the 
warm recommendation which We made in Our former Letter 
to you, Our Beloved Sons and Venerable Brethren: that nothing 
be left undone to place before the faithful the needs of this 
national center of Christian culture. In a special way, We com- 
mend to you this cause which is so near to Our heart, and We 
leave it in your hands, secure in the confidence that you will, 
individually and severally, take the steps necessary to endow 
and maintain the University on a scale commensurate with the 
importance of its mission. 

“In testimony of Our predilection, and as a pledge that divine 
light and favor may be vouchsafed you in measure proportioned 
to your sacred undertaking, from Our heart We impart to you, 
Our Beloved Sons and Venerable Brethren, to the clergy and 
people confided to your vigilant care, and in particular to the 
superiors, professors and students of the Catholic University, 
Our affectionate Apostolic Benediction.” 


CATHOLIC U. WILL LEAD ALL CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN DRIVE FOR 
CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 


Accepting the mandate of His Holiness Pope Pius XI to 
“evolve a constructive program of social action, fitted in its 
details to local needs,” the Catholic University of America has 
consecrated its best efforts to the promotion of a “true Christian 
democracy” and the training of the new generation therein. It 
pledges itself further to bring the Pope’s noble admonition “in 
practical ways to the Catholic schools of America.” 

In response to the Holy Father’s call, not only will the Cath- 
olic University give its own Schools of Social Sciences all pos- 
sible development, but courses in Civics and Sociology will be 
prepared for inclusion in the curricula of Catholic schools 
throughout the nation. The basis of these courses will be a 
series of graded textbooks suited to the advancing years of the 
pupils in Catholic schools “from elementary school grades to 
maturity.” 

The Annual General Meeting of the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the United States in session in Washington appointed a com- 
mittee to acknowledge the Holy Father’s Apostolic Letter, and 
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to prepare a Pastoral Letter making practical application of 
its inspiring admonitions. This committee is composed of Arch- 
bishops Michael J. Curley, of Baltimore, Chancellor of the Cath- 
olic University; John T. MecNicholas, O.P., of Cincinnati, Sam- 
uel A. Stritch of Milwaukee, Edward Mooney of Detroit and 
John J. Mitty of San Francisco, and Bishops Gerald P. O’Hara 
of Savannah-Atlanta and John A. Duffy of Buffalo. 

Noting that this mandate from the Holy Father “calls for the 
highest development of the Schools of the Social Sciences, in 
which are inculcated the true concepts of the rights of personality 
and of constituted authority,” the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Cor- 
rigan, Rector of the Catholic University, said “there is at hand 
a new dedication of the University’s resources in experience, 
thought and learning to an exalted purpose calculated ultimately 
to affect for the better the well-being of the Catholic and non- 
Catholic citizen alike.” 

The occasion was the inauguration of the Catholic University’s 
golden jubilee year on October 12. The ceremonies were honored 
with an Apostolic Letter from the Holy Father, and were graced 
by the participation of the Apostolic Delegate, a Cardinal and 
more than three-score Archbishops and Bishops. 

The Holy Father’s Letter, read at a convocation, October 12, 
by His Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, called for the endow- 
ment and maintenance of the Catholic University “on a scale 
commensurate with the importance of its mission.” It also urged 
that the Schools of Civics, Sociology and Economics “be de- 
veloped to the highest possible point of excellence” so that they 
may exercise “a salutary Christian influence upon contemporary 
society.” 

The Archbishops and Bishops of the United States, assembled 
here in their annual general meeting, at once commissioned the 
Catholic University to proceed in this direction. 

A cablegram dispatched to the Holy Father on Wednesday 
read: 

“His Eminence, Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadel- 
phia, and the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States in 
annual meeting assembled, have received with glad and grateful 
hearts and devoted loyalty Your Holiness’ gracious paternal and 


fraternal communication on the opening of the Golden Jubilee 
Year of the Catholic University of America. With full heed to 
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Your Holiness’ noble and inspiring words as to the position of the 
Church in America to meet the challenge of these critical times, 
we are today commissioning Your Holiness’ Pontifical Univer- 
sity in America to proceed at once with the preparation of prac- 
tical and suitable courses of studies in the true principles of 
Catholic civics, economics and sociology, the basis of true Chris- 
tian Democracy, clearly and precisely defining both democray in 
the light of Catholic truth and tradition, and also the rights and 
duties of the individual citizen in a representative republic, for 
inclusion in the regular curriculum of the Catholic educational 
system in this country. We also thank Your Holiness for your 
cablegram of greetings received this day. We renew to Your 
= the expression of our profound loyalty and loving 
obedience.” 


The message was signed by His Eminence Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia. Cardinal Dougherty 
presided at two sessions of the general meeting of Archbishops 
and Bishops on Wednesday, and gave the invocation at the open- 
ing of the convocation. His Eminence gave thanks to God for 
the manifold blessings bestowed upon this country, and prayed 
God to give the people of the United States an understanding of 
the benefits deriving from the Catholic University, “that they 
may love it even as the Church loves it,” and that they may 
strive as of one mind with the Head of the Church for its ad- 
vancement. 

Saying that “in this, which may well be the turn of history for 
us, it is very desirable to be clear,” Monsignor Corrigan rededi- 
cated the Catholic University “to the proper functions of a grad- 
uate school because in the eyes of many Catholics the Catholic 
University has come to be looked upon as another Catholic 
college.” 

Monsignor Corrigan continued: 


“Today a tradition not new but obscured must re-live, recog- 
nizing this institution as a university in the true sense of that 
word. The approach to The Catholic University of America as 
primarily a college, put us in competition with all the Catholic 
colleges, a competition which to a very great extent deprives us 
of our proper appeal for support, because there was no real reason 
for a diocese to support a distant college when there was one 
within its own jurisdiction. 

“From now on, our call must be for support as The Catholic 
University of America, as the Catholic people’s own university, 
a university for all because it is national. The Catholic Univer- 
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sity of America is the only Catholic institution in the United 
States recognized by the Holy See as a Pontifical University and 
by the American Association of Universities as an American Uni- 
versity. 

“Tt must not be thought, on the other hand, that our insistence 
on the aims and purposes of the university proper is in derogation 
of the prestige attached to the college on the university campus. 
Its function is, however, distinct from the scope of the university, 
and it fulfills its purpose in offering to the Catholic college stu- 
dent a proper preparation for his entrance into true university 
life, and the added gain of being taught by the professors who 
can conduct him later into the mature work of a university man. 
The statutes of the University, however, do not include the col- 
lege as a part of the university proper. 

“The Catholics of America may well thrill with pride at the 
message of the Holy Father. His insistence on the necessity of 
civic education must be heeded if the Catholic youth is to be 
formed into Catholic citizens capable and courageous, forming 
across the nation a bulwark against seditious assaults upon legit- 
imate authority and still not deprived of one whit of their rights 
of protest against governmental abuses. By repeated admonition 
and through numerous Encyclicals Pius XI has endeavored to im- 
press upon the world—as have his four illustrious predecessors— 
that the anguish through which the world is passing is primarily 
moral and religious in its origin and must look mainly for its 
solution to the moral law and to religious pronouncements. 
Governments of human devising are subject to human frailties 
and when they are deprived of the guidance of God’s grace, are 
prone to errors and excess. The degree of their immunity from 
distress and disaster is in proportion to the extent to which both 
the people and the administrative authorities are faithful to those 
Christian principles through which alone they can attain their 
nation’s destiny. 

“Tt is man’s everyday treatment of man which is now on trial, 
and the very justice and wisdom of God’s laws for all men and 
all governments, which are being challenged or most cruelly as- 
sailed. With great profit to the soul and body of the nation, al- 
ways exercising prudence and caution and abiding charity toward 
all men, the Catholic schools of America will be privileged in the 
great task with which the Hierarchy has charged this University 
—to guide the minds of Catholic children toward these eternal 
verities which must be operative both in the material and in the 
a spheres of life, if God’s will is to be accomplished on 
earth. 

“The Catholic University pledges itself to this great task which 
the Holy Father declares dear to him. The enemies of God and 
of right government have known well how to center their efforts 
and their hopes on the youth of the nation. Shall we be less 
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wise? To train a generation in true Christian democracy means 
that the elementary schoolroom must begin the task. It must be 
carried through secondary schools and keep pace with the de- 
veloping mind of the future citizen.” 

Two ceremonies marked the inauguration of the Catholic Uni- 
versity Jubilee Year. The first was a Pontifical Mass of the 
Holy Ghost, of which the Apostolic Delegate was the celebrant, 
in the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, October 12. 
Some sixty archbishops and bishops were present at the Mass, 
which was also attended by the faculty and student body of the 
University and by representatives from the 38 religious houses 
affiliated with the University. 

The second ceremony was the convocation. This was held in 
the University gymnasium, and also was attended by some three- 
score archbishops and bishops. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. 
McCormick, Vice-Rector of the Catholic University, was Direc- 
tor of the Convocation, and read the proclamation of the jubilee 
year. The Monsignor performed this office for the Most Rev. 
Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore and Chancellor of 
the University, who was unable to attend because of illness. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry Hyvernat, Professor of Semitic and Egyp- 
tian Languages and Literatures, and a member of the original 
faculty of the Catholic University, was presented with creden- 
tials proclaiming him a Prothonotary Apostolic with the title of 
Monsignor. Monsignor Corrigan presented these documents 
from the Vatican. 

The Rev. Dr. Joseph T. Barron, Acting Dean of the School of 
Sacred Theology, spoke on behalf of the faculties. “We assure 
the Administration,” he said, “it will find in the various facul- 
ties a loyalty of spirit and an energy that will enable it to fashion 
the Catholic University of America into what the Holy Father 
desires it to become, ‘the national center of Catholic culture in the 
States.’ ” 

James J. Bowe, National Secretary of the Catholic University 
Alumni Association, spoke for the alumni, and Norbert Behrendt 
spoke on behalf of the students. The Rev. Dr. Patrick J. O’Con- 
nor, Acting Dean of Men, read certain messages and greetings. 

The Apostolic Delegate brought the convocation to a close by 
imparting the Apostolic Benediction. 
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PAPAL DELEGATE DELIVERS IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO CONFRATERNITY 
OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


While educational institutions are growing in power and enroll- 
ment, the greatest school of all, “the family and the home,” is 
suffering a pronounced decline, His Excellency the Most Rev. 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, warned in a special message to the Fourth National 
Catechetical Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, which was held in Hartford, Conn., October 1 to 4. 

Archbishop Cicognani’s message was on “Religious Education 
in the Home,” a subject which occupied a prominent place on 
the Congress agenda. 

The text of the Apostolic Delegate’s message is as follows: 


“The educational institutions of modern times welcome into 
their class rooms, lecture halls, laboratories and libraries a 
greater multitude of children and adults than ever before. But, 
inversely, we witness a greater exodus of young and old from 
the wholesome atmosphere of nature’s greatest school—the 
family and the home. This basic center of education, founded 
by the Creator with the first family of the human race, is in 
our times suffering a pronounced decline in the exercise of its 
functions and in the fulfillment of its purposes. 

“The factors that have been separating parents and children 
from the social sanctuary of the family circle are varied and well 
known. An example that should inspire parents in imparting 
Christian Doctrine to their children is the touching Biblical story 
of the mother of the Machabees. This heroic mother, imme- 
diately after having witnessed six of her sons sacrificed by the 
iniquity of King Antiochus, turns to her seventh and youngest, 
imploring him to render his own life and all the goods of the 
earth rather than offend God, his Creator: ‘I beseech thee, my 
son, look upon heaven and earth, and all that is in them; and 
consider that God made them out of nothing and mankind also.’ 
The consideration of the love, goodness, omnipotence of God our 
Creator is not beyond the grasp of the infant mind, and should 
be the first light to shine on its intellectual horizon. So, too, we 
read of the holy Tobias who was truly solicitous for his son: 
‘And from his infancy he taught him to fear God, and to abstain 
from all sin.’ 

“The family and the home are, in fact, the first school of all 
children, especially in regard to the previous teachings of Chris- 
tion Doctrine. It is a school prepared and constituted by God 
Himself in the institution of holy matrimony. By divine man- 
date the family has the obligation of attending to the mental as 
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well as the physical development of its children, teaching them 
the indispensable truths about God and religion. 

“Tt is in the very first years of life that one receives those 
indelible impressions that mold the mind and heart, and fashion 
the character of the youth who will become the adult of future 
years. This period is entirely at the disposal of the family, and 
it is then that incipient lower instincts are controlled or repressed, 
selfishness and greed converted into charity and generosity, 
indolence and carelessness replaced by a worthy ambition to 
accomplish something praiseworthy. Parental interest and direc- 
tion are essential to the success of this formation period, and 
there is no human institution that can adequately supply for it. 
The separation of children from the affectionate surroundings of 
home and family arouses universal sympathy if it be a necessity, 
compelling the transfer of little ones to the institutional life of 
an orphanage, or just resentment if the young are violently 
deprived of paternal tutelage by an avoidable evil such as 
divorce. 

“Certainly there are few Catholic mothers and fathers who do 
not assist with heartfelt joy as their child for the first time kneels 
to pray to the Lord God. The first Hail Mary lisped by inno- 
cent and almost inarticulate lips whispers its pious and tender 
echo in the heart of parents. But the educational influence of 
the parent must extend far beyond this touching moment. The 
child from its earliest years must be taught, besides the words of 
formulated prayers, its obligations of love and obedience to God 
and parents, as well as charity for others expressed in respect 
and good manners. 

“A dangerous lacuna in religious education in the home usually 
occurs at the time of entering school, either Catholic or public. 
Parents are too often inclined to divest themselves of their 
responsibility, thinking that the task of education and religious 
training has devolved upon a school teacher or an instructor of 
Catechism. They seem to entertain the false conviction that 
children who can by rote recite the answer to innumerable ques- 
tions from the Catechism have become perfect Catholics. It is 
not enough to know the Catechism. It must be lived, and life 
directed by the teachings of Christian Doctrine must be fostered 
and developed in the home. 

“Christian life in its individual and social aspects embraces 
three principal factors: God, family and country. The mind by 
careful study can apprehend many truths about God and hu- 
manity, and this a school or college can impart. But if the con- 
cepts of mind are not sustained and guided by the will and 
cherished by the heart, they will be of small avail in obtaining 
salvation. The tempering of the will of a child, the guidance 
of its affections, are largely under the infiuence of the parents. 
It is they who have a divinely appointed task of instilling in 
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their offspring reverence and love of God, justice and charity for 
others, and devotion to the community and nation. 

“The learning of Christian Doctrine is eminently practical. 
Geography, history and other subjects of a scholastic curriculum 
are well mastered when the scholar can repeat the subject mat- 
ter as related by a teacher or textbook. In Catechism, the 
longest, most important and most difficult task is that of teach- 
ing the child to apply the Catechism to its daily life and habits. 
Little does it profit one to know the Commandments without 
observing them, to be familiar with Christ’s teachings on the 
Sacraments without receiving them, to be able to enumerate the 
capital vices and then not to combat and avoid them. If one 
does not apply the Catechism in practice, he cannot be said to 
know, love and serve the Lord. A priest or Religious can do 
much to impart this complete Christian Doctrine, but it is the 
family and home that must accomplish the greater part. There 
the parents may every day and almost every hour of the day 
vigilantly watch over their children, and so the home becomes 
the practical school where the Catechism is understood, applied 
and lived. 

“The parent’s duty in catechetical instruction is one that can- 
not be discharged without preparation and method. Teachers 
are not born, but formed, and the parent-teacher is no exception 
to this rule. The preparation of a teacher for religious instruc- 
tion in the home is twofold, intellectual and moral. The parent 
must be prepared to explain the meaning of a question or 
answer in the Catechism, or the significance of a chapter in a 
textbook on religion. This does not require the training of a 
professional teacher, and often the homely illustration or com- 
parison of a fond mother or father does further to illuminate the 
mind of a child than the formal explanation of the classroom. 
Moreover, the parents usually understand better than any other 
teacher the habitual mental reactions, doubts and difficulties of 
their own child. Much of the value of home education in religion 
lies precisely in this mutual and intimate understanding be- 
tween parent and child. 

“Far more important than the intellectual preparation is the 
supernatural, moral fitness of parents for their holy task. As 
they live according to the dictates of Christian Doctrine, so will 
their children learn to live. A child may react perfectly to the 
Commandments of God and the Church at the request of his 
parents, but if he sees them failing in the observance of these 
precepts the lesson is lost. Only when parents honor each other 
will the child understand with conviction the meaning of ‘Honor 
thy father and mother.’ Entire chapters on Grace and the 
Sacraments will be lost to a child that witnesses negligence on 
the part of its parents in frequenting the Sacraments. Fathers 
and mothers seriously concerned about the welfare and educa- 
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tion of their children will spend their own lives loving, obeying 
and serving God and so teach them fully and clearly the reason 
of their existence and the program of a Christian life. 
“Throughout the world atheism strives with its insidious at- 
tacks to weaken and demolish social institutions. Why does it 
begin its assault, aiming at the fundamental nucleus of society, 
the family? It is faith in God and religion that lend permanent 
stability to the family and society, so the religious aspects of 
family life are made the subject of irreligious, atheistic attacks. 
To expose this diabolical offensive, to guide the heart and will, to 
enlighten the minds of young and old, there must gleam in every 
Christian Catholic home the bright, warm rays of the lamp of 
Faith, so well represented in the little Catechism. We must 
keep this lamp trimmed and burning, and that we can best do 
by giving a place of honor in our homes and in our hearts to 
the Catechism, the compendium of Christian life and ideals.” 


“POR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN JAPAN” 


It is because the Holy Father realizes the high regard in which 
education is held by the Japanese people that he has asked the 
prayers of the entire Christian world “for Catholic schools in 
Japan.” Japanese leaders and teachers today are thoroughly 
aware of the dangers that beset the youth of their country. In 
1936 Shigeharu Kimura wrote: “The education authorities are 
beginning to pay more attention to character building of young 
men along with the importation and transmission of knowledge 
and information.” 


Historical Background 


The early history of the nation is lost in the shadows of 
mythology, but “Cipangu,” Japan’s early name, was known to 
Marco Polo toward the end of the 13th century. In 1549 St. 
Francis Xavier visited this insular kingdom and was greatly im- 
pressed by the “natural goodness of the Japanese.” The standard 
carried by this great missioner of the Far East rose and fell many 
times during succeeding generations as the faithful followers of 
Francis suffered under the various persecutions. In 1858 Japan 
changed her foreign policy as well as unified her government, and 
now she is faced with the problem of constructive education for 
the children of the nation. Today the authorities realize that 
education is not merely the imparting of secular knowledge but 
the training of character as well. 
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Quality Products 


There are in this country at this writing two twentieth cen- 
tury examples of what has been achieved in Japan by Catholic 
education. Many of our readers are familiar with the photo- 
graph of Mrs. Ito, Japanese aristocrat, who espoused Christianity 
while she was attending the convent school taught by the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart. Later she married a Catholic 
gentleman, convert like herself, and today heads a school which 
she founded and maintains in order to share with other Japanese 
girls the blessings of Catholic education. 

Rear Admiral Sinziro Yamamoto of the Imperial Navy, tutor 
to the Emperor and devout follower of Jesus Christ, is another 
outstanding example of the good accomplished by Catholic 
schools in Japan. Forty-five years ago Admiral Yamamoto em- 
braced Catholicity while a student at the Marist school in Tokyo. 
His father and mother eventually followed him into the Church. 
He married a convert, and their eight children were reared in 
Catholic schools. Today three sons and a daughter carry on 
the traditions of the truly Catholic admiral, while another 


daughter, member of a native community of nuns, offered her 
young life as a holocaust for the conversion of her beloved 
country. Truly the Holy Father is justified in asking our 
prayers “for Catholic schools in Japan.” 


LIBRARY SERVICE IN RURAL AREAS 


Three-quarters of the rural population of the United States 
have no public library service, it is revealed in a study of Library 
Service by Carleton B. Joeckel, published recently by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education. 

“The book resources of the nation are at least as unevenly 
distributed as are its economic resources,” writes Dr. Joeckel, 
professor of Library Science at the University of Chicago. In 
support of this statement he points out that 100 per cent of the 
population in such states as Massachusetts and Delaware have 
access to public libraries, while the percentage decreases to a 
low point of 12 per cent in West Virginia. 

Of 45,000,000 Americans for whom there are no public libraries 
available, about 40,000,000 live in the country. “In every type 
of library service,” the study declares, “the Northeast and the 
Far West are in a preferred position; in every type, likewise, the 
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southern regions are definitely low. Existing inequalities are 
increasing rather than diminishing.” 

The importance of public libraries is indicated by a special 
study conducted by the University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School. This study showed that 43 per cent of all the books 
which are read throughout the country each year come from 
public libraries; 31 per cent are from home, school, or college 
libraries; 14 per cent from book purchases; 9 per cent are bor- 
rowed from friends; and 3 per cent are from rental libraries. 

After consideration of Dr. Joeckel’s report, which has been 
prepared and published as a special staff study, the Advisory 
Committee on Education recommended Federal grants-in-aid to 
be distributed to the states on the basis of rural population, 
beginning with $2,000,000 for the fiscal year 1939-40 and rising 
to $6,000,000 in 1941-42 and the three succeeding years. 


APPOINTMENT OF DR. JUDD AS DIRECTOR OF NYA PROGRAM 
OF EDUCATION 


Aubrey Williams, executive director of the National Youth 
Administration, made public today the appointment of Dr. 
Charles Hubbard Judd as director of the NYA program of edu- 
cation for out-of-school youth. 

Dr. Judd, who retired recently from the chairmanship of the 
Department of Education of the University of Chicago, after 
twenty-seven years of service with that institution, has already 
entered upon his duties and will have offices with the NYA head- 


quarters in Washington. 
Mr. Williams, in announcing Dr. Judd’s appointment, said: 


“The National Youth Administration now has over 200,000 
young people employed upon work projects throughout the 
nation. It has become evident that these youth need, in addi- 
tion to vocational opportunities and vocational experience, edu- 
cation that will make them intelligent about the industrial and 
social conditions which surround them and under which they live. 

“Instruction of young people with regard to social institutions 
is not now adequately provided in this country. Even if it were 
more fully supplied by our schools it would still be beyond the 
reach of thousands of the youth on NYA work projects who 
have been forced by economic conditions to quit school at an 
early age and seek employment. Few of them, in fact, have more 
than an eighth grade education. 

“New materials of instruction dealing with industry, popula- 
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tion, governmental services, science and the relation of the 
individual to the community, in the opinion of Dr. Judd, must be 
prepared in a form which will attract the interest of ordinary 
young people, and in particular those who have been deprived of 
the opportunity of completing their education. Our project 
youth are asking for information outside that immediately re- 
lated to their work experience and vocational instruction. It 
seems advisable to have an experienced educator find out what 
kind of information should be supplied to meet their needs. Such 
material, of course, should be made readily accessible. I have 
asked Dr. Judd to undertake this work with our out-of-school 
youth, after consultation with state and local directors and super- 
visors in actual charge of the work program. 

“No one acquainted with the development of liberal educa- 
tional methods in the United States in the last thirty years needs 
to be told about Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd. As head of the 
Department of Education in the University of Chicago, he was a 
dominant factor in shaping progressive methods of instruction 
in elementary and secondary education. He has been a valuable 
member of the NYA national advisory committee since the crea- 
tion of the NYA in 1935. He has now retired from active uni- 
versity duty and is in a position to devote himself to carrying 
out some of his plans to bring certain fundamentals in education 
to the rank and file of youth unable to go after it themselves. 
I consider it a signal opportunity for the NYA to secure his 
services.’ 


Dr. Judd is a past president of the American Council on Edu- 
cation and a consultant of the National Resources Committee. 
He prepared a report for that agency on the relation of the Fed- 
eral Government to scientific research and is a member of the 
science committee of the National Resources Committee. During 
the World War he was in charge of the preparation of pamphlets 
for school use published by the Federal Government and entitled 
“Lessons in Community and National Life.” He is one of the 
outstanding psychologists in the American educational world and 
has been connected with several universities as professor of 
psychology. His degrees include the following: A.B., Wesleyan 
U., 1894; Ph.D., University of Leipzig, 1896; A.M., Yale, 1907; 
LL.D., Miami, 1909, Wesleyan, 1913, University of Iowa, 1923, 
Colorado College, 1923; and Se.D., University of Louisville, 1937. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


ene American Plays. Sixth Edition, edited by Ar- 
thur Hobson Quinn. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 

1938. Pp. x+1,157. Price, $5.00. 

This sixth edition of Arthur H. Quinn’s Representative Amer- 
ican Plays maintains the superlative standards set by previous 
issues. In its revised and enlarged form it remains the one 
indispensable collection of American dramas by playwrights who 
are literary artists. Too many textbooks are called “revised,” 
while, in truth, all that is new is a dribble of odd bits of data 
added at the end of the last section. Dr. Quinn’s new edition 
has a new author and a new play—Maxwell Anderson’s Winter- 
set. The biographical and critical essays that introduce each 
drama have been improved with up-to-the-minute information 
about the authors considered, publication of plays, and even 
time and place of revivals of older dramatic pieces. The bibli- 
ographies, always satisfactory, have been improved with the 
listing of important works in the field of American drama since 
1930. 

Representative American Plays is alive. More than any 
recent venture of its kind, it has the vitality of its editor’s wis- 
dom. Through each edition, changes or additions have never 
been in the nature of experiments. Its contents represent gen- 
uine standards of dramatic and literary skill. This is an Amer- 
ican anthology with a career of success. “When this book was 
published in 1917,” the editor says in his genial, quiet way, “it 
was the first attempt to include in one collection a series of plays 
which illustrated the development of our native drama from its 
beginning to the present day. No other branch of our native 
literature has been so inaccessible.” Through the stages of its 
growth this volume kept its original distinction—the best illus- 
tration of the development of American drama. Omissions had 
to be made from time to time, as new editions were needed. 
These discarded plays were always in the nature of the right 
things to be left out, while the new selections were truly repre- 
sentative. Now comes this sixth edition, like a genuine friend, 
whose presence, health, wit, and culture are ever met with wel- 
come joy. 

Twenty-nine plays are in this issue. Just figure out their 
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value to students of American dramatic literature! Eighteenth 
century methods are shown in The Prince of Parthia, The Con- 
trast, and Andre. The first half of the nineteenth century in 
American drama is illustrated through the work of Barker, 
Payne, Curtis, Bird, Willis, and Mrs. Ritchie. Between 1850 
and 1900 Francesca Da Rimini, The Octoroon, Rip Van Winkle, 
Hazel Kirke, Shenandoah, Margaret Fleming, and Secret Service 
show the modes in the theater of that era. The first decade of 
our century is recalled in the works of Belasco, Clyde Fitch, 
Langdon Mitchell, Augustus Thomas, William Vaughan Moody, 
and Percy MacKaye. Living playwrights and their works are 
represented in this order: The Boss by Edwin Sheldon, He and 
She by Rachel Crothers, Beyond the Horizon by Eugene O’Neill, 
Sun-Up by Lula Vollmer, The Silver Cord by Sidney Howard, 
Paris Bound by Philip Barry, and Winterset by Maxwell Ander- 
son. Our representative plays from 1767 to 1935! 

The publishers, aware of the importance of this textbook, have 
given it a format worthy of its contents. Many of the fine de- 
tails of the American art of bookmaking have gone into this 
volume that contains a comprehensive array of the choicest 
examples of the art of dramatic literature in this country. 

Dantet 8. RANKIN. 


The United States at Work, by Maude C. Martin and Clyde E. 
Cooper. New York: D. C. Heath and Co., 1938. Pp. xiv+ 
656. 


Miss Martin of the Roosevelt Junior High School of Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, and Dr. Cooper of Ohio University at Athens 
have compiled this most attractive historical geography of the 
United States for pupils of the seventh and eighth grades, though 
it would seem in content and in its comprehensive character to 
be more suitable for high school students. If younger pupils 
can follow the work, it is an indication that the grades are as 
much more advanced as the art of text-writing has become in 
the past score of years. This is indeed a splendid text with 324 
illustrations of about every phase of social and economic life, and 
it is informational to a surprising degree. The purpose, too, is 
not narrowly limited, judging from the authors’ dictum that suc- 
cessful teaching of geography should result in an acquisition of 
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a body of facts and principles, the building of definite concepts 
(whatever precisely this may mean), the development of special 
skills, an understanding of geographical relationships, and 
ability to make accurate generalizations. 

With this exalted purpose, the text aims to trace the growth 
of America from primitive Indian culture to its present indus- 
trialization, development of general resources in land, mines, 
and forests and the organization of transportation and distribu- 
tive systems. This is done with great skill and by means of a 
wealth of maps and charts showing population centers, distribu- 
tion of foreign peoples, primary crops, climate and rainfall, for- 
estry and mines, and the like. Nothing seems to be left out in 
the attempt to show how Americans labor in every sort of in- 
dustry or skill or how they play at Miami or Atlantic City or at 
national parks or in the Adirondacks. The sections of the coun- 
try and their industries are considered so that the pupil should 
get a good idea of an open-pit iron mine on the Mesabe Range 
or of a marble quarry in Vermont, a shoe factory in Brocton or 
a brass foundry in Waterbury, a textile or a flour mill, an auto- 
mobile concern or a sugar refinery, a grain field in the Red 
River Valley or a sheep or cattle ranch on the plains, an oil 
field or a sawmill. Charts indicate foreign competition in vari- 
ous products in such a way that a child can understand the 
effects of a new foreign competition in our former world monop- 
olies of tobacco, copper, cotton, packing and machinery. Every 
sort of a diagram is utilized to show the change from the horse- 
and-buggy era to the modern day of stepped-up competition in 
business, of harnessed electricity in home, in factory and on 
farm, of speedy and distance-annihilating methods of transpor- 
tation on improved rail lines, shop-to-buyer trucks, and on air- 
ways. There is considerable attention paid to the demands of 
customer nations and to trade with our possessions in the charts 
of our imports and exports. Certain problems, such as unem- 
ployment due to depression and extensive use of machinery, are 
considered. Withal the youngster who can understandingly fol- 
low this volume should know a great deal about America, its 
problems and how its people live and labor. With a good teacher 
and a class of superior intelligence, the capabilities of this text 
are indeed large. 

RicHuarp J. 
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Through by Rail, by Charles Gilbert Hall. New York: Macmil- 

lan Company, 1938. Pp. 152. 

Railroads, like ships, interest most people, especially when 
their story is woven around the development of a nation and the 
rise of civilization, as is the case in this fascinatingly written 
little volume by Mr. Hall for children in the fifth and sixth 
grades who are just commencing to learn something about their 
country. It is beautifully illustrated, and the reading matter 
actually enlivens the numerous pictures and cuts: locomotives 
from the Stevens engine of 1825, our imported Stourbridge lion 
and Tom Thumb on the Baltimore and Ohio, which beat the 
horse in a fair race, to the Zephyr on the Burlington Railroad 
with a potential speed of 120 miles per hour. There are cuts 
of the first station in Philadelphia and the elaborate railway 
palace of today. There are accounts of famous locomotive- 
builders like the Stephensons of England and the Baldwins of 
Philadelphia. There is in print and in pictures the story of the 
Union Pacific and the joining of the rails of the western and 
eastern railroads at Promontory Point near Ogden, Utah, in 
1869. There are illustrations of modern switching yards, of 
snow-plows clearing a way through the plains of the Northwest, 
of fire-trains fighting a forest conflagration, of loading coal and 
cattle on cars, of ski-trains, of electrical train controls, and of 
stream-lined trains. Great has been the development since 
Charles Carroll as the last surviving signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, shoveled the first dirt in the construction of 
the Baltimore and Ohio in 1828. 

A reading of this book may indicate to even a small child how 
railroads have developed this land, bound its far-flung people 
into a single nation, and conquered distances. New York is 
almost as near Los Angeles today as it was to Philadelphia 
when the Revolution took place. The youthful reader may 
realize the social importance of railroads in the transportation 
of men, materials and provisions, the distribution of the product 
of factory and field, from section to section and from county to 
county, and the bridging of distances and the breaking down 
of frontiers. At any rate, the child should enjoy reading this 
volume which might well be on a little reference shelf, despite 
the advanced vocabulary which will send high school readers 
to the dictionary. Ricuarp J. Purce.u. 
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Men Who Made Britain, by M. M. B. and C. S. 8S. Higham. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 192. 
This little volume for children in the lower forms or in the 

fifth or sixth grades is in Higham’s Discovering History series 

along with the Founders of Cities, the Heritage of Greece and 

Rome and the Makers of Britain. In London it sells at two 

shillings, in America at ninety cents—so do tariff and taxes 

reach even children’s schooling. It should prove instructive 
reading for youngsters who might well know more of our Eng- 
lish background, the study of which is becoming so neglected in 

American schools. It is quite as much America’s heritage as 

England’s: Roman civilization in Britain, Arthur’s Knights, 

the coming of the Saxons, the missionaries (and English school 

books do not soft-pedal religion so much as those in our public 
schools), Caedmon the Poet, Venerable Bede, Alfred of Wessex, 

Canute and the Danes, the Conqueror, Henry II and Thomas 

& Becket, Richard on the crusade, John and Archbishop Langton 

and the Magna Charta, churches and monasteries, the Poor 

Man of Assisi, Roger Bacon the Scholar, knights and craftsmen, 

the peasants’ revolt, Chaucer and his Canterbury Tales, Wyclif, 

and Joan of Are. 

There are suggested ways of interesting children: making 
family trees, plans of a castle, a monastery, and a village, dia- 
gram-trees of guildsmen and feudal classes, drawings of the arms 
of a king or city or bishop, the origin of peoples’ names, the 
signs on inns, street names, the study of church-windows, and 
the rubbing of brasses. Again this well-written child’s his- 
torical reader is to be recommended for its tone of fairness and 
tolerance as well as its practicability. 

RicHarp J. PuRcELL. 


The Pamphlet File in School, College, and Public Libraries, 
by Norma Olin Ireland. Boston: F. W. Faxon Co., 1937. 
Pp. 110. Price, $1.50. 

In recent years the pamphlet has become the center of interest 
and a source of difficulty in libraries of every type. Few have as 
large a problem as the Newark Public Library with its collection 
of 75,000 unbound pamphlets, but all must develop techniques 
in selection, cataloguing, circulation, storage and revision of files, 
even though they have only a few hundred titles. As a source 
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of concise information on current topics the pamphlet is in- 
dispensable. 

The Pamphlet File can be recommended as a good, general 
introduction to the care of pamphlets, designed for school and 
small public libraries in particular. There is no discussion of 
variant practices or an extensive bibliography. The reviewer 
would question the value of 66 pages of subject headings, over 
one-half of the entire book, since the author recommends that 
“a card record of pamphlet headings should be kept.” 

Evucene P. 
University of Scranton, 
Scranton, Pa. 


Dying Lands, by W. P. Witcutt. London: The Distributist 

League. Price, Sixpence. 

It is not often in this day, when authors are accustomed to 
lead their readers through a veritable wilderness of words to 
acquaint them with a few ideas, that one finds so much informa- 
tion in such a small number of pages as one finds in this brochure 
of forty-five pages. The author, with others whom he quotes, 
claims that England is sick, diseased economically, socially and 
physically. Its people have gotton too far away from the land. 
They depend too extensively on interest from foreign invest- 
ments. This, he claims, is dangerous business. “If the interest 
was not paid we should starve.” Furthermore, “distressed areas,” 
unable to be supported by the present economic system, have 
developed throughout the kingdom, Scotland, Wales, and most 
of the North of England now being in this category of “distressed 
areas.” Wilcutt suggests that these be developed into separate 
and distinct economic entities, living a new life of their own. 
Agricultural areas should be added to the distressed towns, as 
necessary. The resultant units would be largely like the English 
village communities and their surrounding lands before enclosure. 
The industrial sections of the nation, still served by their export 
trade, their shipping receipts and their investments, would con- 
tinue for the present. Other distressed areas undoubtedly will 
develop, since all signs point to a further ebb of export trade. 
These, too, would have to be separated and given a self-sufficient 
economic system of their own. 
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The author speaks of his suggestion as “A Fifty Years’ Plan 
for the Distressed Areas.” 
Epcar ScHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 


Everyman’s Drama, a Study of the Non-Commercial Theater in 
the United States, by Jean Carter and Jess Ogden. New 
York: The George Grady Press, 1938. 

A whole generation was growing up without ever having seen 

a play staged by real flesh and blood actors, much less ever hav- 

ing considered the possibility of personal participation in the 

theater. The drama, as an art, of and for the people, was dying 
out. The people were losing their appreciation for it. The 
movies, much less stimulating, and completely a passive thing 
as far as the people are concerned, offered a synthetic substitute 
to some, but even the movies never penetrated into the hinter- 
lands of America. It required this recently born drive of the 
non-commercial theater and the dramatic clubs to do that. The 

Little Theater movement began some twenty-five years ago as 

a revolt against the monopoly of the drama by the commercial 

interests of Broadway. It was, in its beginnings, and still re- 

mains an attempt to give back to the people a medium, admirably 
suited to supply two fundamental needs of man—the need for 
self-expression and the need for emotional release. How this 
is being effected is the burden of Carter and Ogden’s study. 
The study embraces, of course, various kinds of non-commer- 
cial theaters, from the highly professionalized groups like the 
Playhouse in Cleveland and Le Petit Theatre in New Orleans to 
the crossroads dramatic societies of Alabama and North Dakota; 
from such distinctive groups as the North Carolina Playmakers 
to the very cause minded and leftist New Theater League; from 
university schools of drama to small town parish clubs. There 
are upwards of 300,000 such groups in the United States today, 
wherein at least one million adults are engaged in the theater as 
an avocational interest. Many of them are propaganda groups. 

Some are definitely concerned with uplifting the cultural and 

intellectual tone of their communities. Others are concentrating 

on writing their own plays and on dramatizing their local and 
state history, their folk-lore and customs. Some are interested 
chiefly in the art of acting itself, in make-up and scenic design. 

Schools and universities are using the stage to teach history, 
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economics, and sociology. Labor unions are using it to teach 
their own particular lessons. The vast majority of them, how- 
ever, are putting on shows “just for fun.” For anyone interested 
in the Little Theater movement, either from the standpoint of 
its historical development or from the standpoint of its aims, 
methods, and technique, this small volume of some hundred and 
twenty-five pages will be somewhat of a treasure. 

It should be of paramount interest to the professional educator 
as well. He is becoming increasingly aware today of the neces- 
sity for adult education. He doesn’t doubt its importance for 
the well-being of the out-of-school and out-of-work youth, but 
his problem is what to teach and how to present it attractively. 
How can he get adults to go to school and like it? How will he 
motivate them? Any program of adult education must be built 
upon some specific interests to which a man or woman is willing 
or anxious to give his or her leisure time, and out of which may 
grow a deeper culture, a wider sense of appreciation, and a keen 
desire to master related fields. Now a proper study of the drama 
will deepen our culture and broaden our appreciation. To it are 
related the Speech Arts, the Fine Arts, the Manual Arts, Hand 
Crafts, Lighting, Painting, Architecture, Sewing, Costume and 
Scenic Designing, Dancing, Music, Literature, History, Eco- 
nomics, Sociology. In fact, almost anything, including religion, 
can be taught in and through the theater to people who could 
never otherwise be convinced that they should attend formal 
evening classes to learn them. Through the theater people can 
and actually have been led into a definite program of worth- 
while adult education. The theater is attractive and interesting. 
In such a school, it is fun to learn. Educators might do well, 
therefore, to read and think about this intimate survey of the 
Little Theater, which bids fair to become a vital force in the 
cultural and social life of the nation. Apropos of this power of 
the theater to attract is the following excerpt taken from the 
book: 

“Whatever the motivation, the theater not only attracts young 
persons by hundreds and thousands but also holds them in the 
face of all conflicting demands on their leisure until they grow 
gray in its service. It must meet a deeply felt, though possibly 
unformulated, need. What is the drive that makes a man, or 


woman, spend hours of hard work, year after year, ogee on 
shows? What do they want and what is there about the theater 
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that for many persons makes it so satisfying as to exclude other 
interests? It may be primarily the need of human beings to 
escape from the twentieth century world of standardization and 
well-oiled machinery that runs when we press a button. This 
does not necessarily mean escape in an undesirable sense, but 
rather a wholesome seeking of creative and diversified self-ex- 
pression, of emotional and intellectual adventure which is denied 
most individuals in their work-a-day world.” (Op. cit., p. 99.) 


Tuomas J. QUIGLEY. 
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